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‘*THE YOUNG FISHERS.” 


Tue desire to catch something is certainly one of 
the earliest manifested in the human breast, and to 
‘go fishing” one of the first pleasures to which the 
boy is inclined, and one of the last to become tire- 
some to the man. It may be questioned whether 
girls or women ever have any real relish for the sport 
—jit may be because they are scarcely so philosophi- 
cal as the true fisherman must be, and it may be 
because their sympathies are apt to stray off after the 
bait. There is no doubt, however, of their sharing 
with the other sex the human passion for catching, 
and it has been whispered that they: have been known 
to patronize fishing-parties because experience has 
taught them that it affords them an excellent oppor- 
tunity for catching the fishermen. This may be all 
slander — doubtless it is; but it is very true, never- 
theless, that Izaak Walton has had few, if any, female 
disciples. When the gentier sex get interested in 
catching fish rather than fishermen, it is for the sake 
of a full basket rather than for the abstract pleasure of 
the capture. 

It is probably this latter view of the case which is 
taken by the little maiden in the picture on our first 
page, which is engraved from a painting by M. Adolphe 
Jourdan, a native of Nismes, and one of the most 
popular of the French artists of to-day, he having been 
thrice given the medal of the Academy —in 1864, 
1866 and 1869. It is pretty evident that the pair of 
children are brother and sister, so there can be no 
question of coquetry ; but Miss has a sharp eye to the 
prospect of adding to the materials for a dinner which 
their basket contains, and so watches eagerly, from 
the retreat to which the boy has remanded her, the 
progress of the attempt to lure the cunning old crab 
from his hiding-place. With the boy it is different. 
Young as he is, his face has already the dreamy ab- 
stracted look of the true fisherman ; and he has equally 
lost sight, in the devotion of the sportsman to the 
desire for capture, of the capabilities of the crab as an 
article of food and the suffering of his bait impaled on 
his rude stick. It may be a long contest of shrewd- 
ness, but we venture the prediction that the patient 
strategy of the boy will win, and the girl will have the 
pleasure of carrying home, and doubtless of cooking, 
Master Cancer. 
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THE FATE AND FORTUNE OF TWO PRISONERS. 


Ir becomes necessary, as a pendant to that transi- 
tion state between the departing winter and the com- 
ing summer, to which reference has just been made, 
very briefly to deal with two, some time since met and 
parted with in the course of this narration — ‘‘ Dare- 
devil Tom Wayne,” of Huyler’s Men, and Walter 
Hartshorne, the nephew of the Patroon of Navesink 
Highlands, between whom and the other so close an 
attachment existed, feading to certain consequences 
not always calculated upon in advance. 

It will be remembered that in the attack on the 
British corvette, the S/aghound, lying in Coney Island 
Bay, late in January, both these young patriots, owing 
to the unexpected coming off of an armed boat of the 
enemy from the Long Island shore, were captured in 
spite of the success met by Huyler and Marriner in 
the destruction of the corvette, and taken away to the 
city of New York, to suffer imprisonment in that 
dreaded and ever-reprobated place of confinement for 
the partisans of liberty — the Sugar-House in Liberty 
Street. 

No attempt is to be made, here, to revive the worst 
recollections, which the writer could so easily recall, 
from confidences half a century ago reposed in him, 
of the cold, hunger, obloquy in word and ill-treat- 


ment in person, suffered by the patriot-prisoners in 
that and the other sugar-houses, the Provost’s Jail, and 
nearly all the dissenting-churches in the city, used as 
places of incarceration at one time or another during 
the occupation of New York by the British. Still less 
is it the intention to paint the still worse privations 
and sufferings endured by those shut up on board the 
prison-ships moored in the Wallabout (present site of 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard), beginning with the Waztby 
and her consorts in 1777-8, and ending with the in- 
famous Jersey, only abandoned at the very close of the 
war. Beyond doubt, the situation of those unfortu- 
nate patriots, apparently deserted alike by heaven and 
their own countrymen (in the feeble prosecution of 
efforts for exchange), was quite as miserable as the 
mind of man can well conceive. Beyond doubt, they 
endured the extreme of ill-treatment at the hands of 
the Provost-Marshal Cunningham, whose name be- 
came and has ever since remained, a synonym for 
everything that was cruel, in the minds of the suf- 
ferers and those who afterward recorded their fates 
and fortunes. Beyond doubt, both in the land-prisons 
and the prison-ships, they were scantily fed on food 
absolutely unfit for human consumption—that they 
were left with the merest apologies for places of sleep- 
ing —that they were often brutally beaten for alleged 
infractions of rules impossible to keep and attempts 
at escape nonsensical to contemplate. Beyond doubt, 
Cunningham was a petty tyrant, and the commissaries 
negligent and incapable, if nothing worse. 

Of so much, there can not be a doubt, all concur- 
rent testimony pointing in the one direction, and no 
authoritative denial ever having been made by those 
who only could have made it. 
have ? 


But what would we 
What can we have, or what could the world 
ever have, in the prosecution of war, which has 
destruction for its object, and the incapacitation if not 
the slaying of every enemy for its most popular 
means? What power, for any considerable time 
holding prisoners, has not been accused of treating 
them vengefully? Perhaps it might with propriety 
be asked —what power, in all history, has really failed 
so to treat them? Who ever fed incarcerated enemies 
as attached and valuable friends? Who ever effected 
the exchange of able-bodied foes for emaciated com- 
patriots, with the speed demanded by those suffering 
the incarceration? The questions answer themselves 
—none! And of all times for recalling the worst 
that could be said on this theme and in connection 
with the miseries under contemplation— what day 
could be worse than the decade following the great 
civil war 6f America, with historians disputing and the 
national legislature quarreling, over the aileged cruel- 
ties of Andersonville, Fort Lafayette, the Libby Prison 
and Johnson’s Island? Let this tree lie, as it has 
fallen, and as among the most unprofitable subjects 
for stirring, that could well occupy the ingenuity of 
the unquiet and the dissatisfied ; and let us, in dealing 
with great brevity with the sad fortunes of the two pa- 
triots already named, merely remember that they were 
meeting the fate of the vanquished of all countries and 
all ages. 

Personally attached as the young Jerseymen were, 
it was their fortune to be separated, almost at the very 
commencement of their imprisonment—so that sep- 
arate pages are necessary for tracing the circumstances 
occurring to each. And contrary to the standing which 
he would himself have claimed with reference to his 
friend, young Walter Hartshorne demands the first 
place in the joint narration. 

Tom Wayne for the present passes out of sight, as 
he really remained in the Sugar-House only a day or 
two. At the end of that time, as was not unfrequently 
his fate (we shall have later occasion more closely to 
observe this fact), he came into collision with Provost 
Cunningham, and was immediately thereafter removed 
to the Whitly prison-ship, no doubt in the belief of 
the provost that he would there be even more severely 
dealt with than Ae could find it convenient to deal with 
him in his incarceration on the land. So sudden was 
his removal, too, that his companion in misfortune did 
not know of the fact until he was gone from his mis- 
erable bunk in the upper story of the Sugar-House ; 





and the additional sadness of both, from that parting, 


may well be imagined, when the worse-than-loneli- 
ness of imprisonment in the company of total stran- 
gers is taken into consideration. They were not to 
meet again, in fact, until the detention of both was 
ended — how ended, let the record show in due time. 
Walter Hartshorne, too, had his rencontre with 
Cunningham —a rencontre which few escaped, in the 
almost ubiquitous characteristics of the provost. Only 
a few days after his coming to the Sugar-House, the 
provost, making his rounds, chanced to stumble over 
some portion of the miserable apology for clothing, 
used on the wretched pallet of the young Jerseyman, 
and, neither knowing nor caring for his personality, 
raised his fist to strike the prisoner, as it is well known 
that he habitually cuffed and kicked those who fell 
more especially under his displeasure. The blow, 
however, never fell: something in the blue eye of 
Walter Hartshorne, as it turned on his jailer at the 
instant, had the effect of paralyzing the upraised arm, 
while it by no means gave promise of any feeling of 
endurance thenceforth to exist between the two. Cun- 
ningham, from that moment, undoubtedly, watched 
the young patroon with an evil eye, in the few in- 
stances in which he observed him at all; but those 
instances were destined to be few and far removed. 

For, brave as the youngster was, the close air of the 
literal sty in which he lived and slept—the miserable 
food, so different from that to which he had been so 
freely used — these, with the heart-sickness and loneli- 
ness of separation from all for whom he cared, wore 
on the prisoner, beyond his power to combat ; and 
February had not expired when he lay on his bed, 
emaciated, weak, hopeless, and as certain to be car- 
ried oyt with the dead to Potter’s Field within a brief 
period, as was the winter sun to rise and set over the 
icy bay of New York. 

Then came one of those extraordinary interposi- 
tions, disbelieved in by the body of humanity as any- 
thing more than mere accident, but held by the more 
reverent to have their foundation in the goodness of 
the All-Wise and All-Benevolent. Colonel Mowbray, 
in command of one of the British regiments then oc- 
cupying the city, and himself a member of a noble 
English family long celebrated in the wars of the 
Scottish Border, chanced to pass through that part of 
the prison where the sufferer lay on his pallet, saw the 
wan face and the wild eyes that yet spoke of a noble 
soul within, as well as of good birth and gentle nur- 
ture—and then passed on his way, without even 
addressing the object of his regard. But within 
twenty-four hours thereafter, through his interposition 
(precisely in what quarter was never known), the 
doors of the Sugar-House opened, to the wonder of 
all, and Walter Hartshorne was removed to the resi- 
dence then occupied by the somewhat wayward but 
gallant and generous colonel, standing near what is 
now Greenwich Streét at the corner of Cortlandt, then 
much nearer to the North River than at present. Re- 
moved with all care and tenderness, and received in 
the same spirit by the accomplished lady of Colonel 
Mowbray — herself the daughter of a northern Eng- 
lish baron, and member of a family more than once 
noted in the history of the Middle Ages, for having 
‘*opened the prison-doors of the captive and let the 
oppressed go free.” 

There, with healthy air, nutritive food, and kind- 
ness that seemed to have descended as a miracle from 
heaven, the young patroon rallied rapidly. With the 
manhood of his race and nature, so soon as sufficient 
strength came to him he insisted upon giving his pa- 
role of honor not to attempt to escape, though ac- 
knowledging to the generous colonel, in the very 
interview in which he gave it, that he would almost 
sacrifice his life to be once more free on his native 
Highlands, and in the arms of that dear mother so 
mourning his absence. 

But, however the body recuperated, the mind failed 
to keep pace with that recovery. The view of the 
Hudson, from the windows of his chamber, or in the 
few instances in which he went abroad on his ‘‘ pa- 
role,” seemed to have the faculty of awaking that true 
home-sickness which can so easily become heart-sick- 
ness ; he drooped and pined almost as sadly as when 








his bodily health had been worst threatened ; and 
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| 
there is no doubt (especially in the light of after-de- | 
velopments) that the generous host and his amiable sick unto death for the sight of mother and home, |ing life, and with a heart filled with such ardent 


lady both saw and understood the breaking down in| confident of his skill at the oar, even in his compara- 
tively enfeebled condition, and no doubt not a little 


spirit which thus supplemented the previous feeble- 
ness of body. 


It will scarcely be believed that the young patroon, | moval to the home which he had left in such bound- 


reckless and uncalculating, all said,—determined that 


This in the early part of March, and continuing | he would make no crossing to the Hoboken shores ; 


throughout that month to the equinox, when that oc- 
curred which made the occasion memorable to all the 
parties concerned, and which gives it important place 
in this record. For the night of the twenty-first, a 
gathering at Colonel Mowbray’s of the loyalists of that 
section of the city —half ball and half whist-party, it 
seems probable — had been set, and invitations issued, 
without reference to the stormy character of the period. 
Some of the guests from the upper and northern part 
of the city, came in boats, through the heavy rain and 
the wild gale of that equinox, afterward so well re- 
membered by many who were exposed to its fury. 
Some of those boats were moored, during the time 
of the festival, at the rickety wharves near what is 
now the Cortlandt Street ferry ; and near those boats, 
seated on a pile of stones, with bowed head and in 
the pelting rain, Colonel Mowbray found the young 
Jerseyman, well on in the evening, when he had 
sought to induce him to come down to the dancing- 
room, missed him from his chamber, and divined 
that the captive was probably soothing his sick spirit 
in communion with the storm and in the neighbor- 
hood of that water which he seemed to love so well. 
What followed may be guessed ; but into the par- 
ticulars of the few moments succeeding that discovery, 
no one has ever had the ability to enter. It is clear 
that the generosity of Colonel Mowbray, shocked at 
the evident suffering of his captive, overcame his pru- 
dence and any fears that he may have entertained for 
the consequences of his rash but most noble act. In 
a word, he gave the youngster back his parole /—and 
there is every reason to believe, from what afterward 
came to the knowledge of many, though the incident 
has long since passed away even from tradition,— 
that he suggested, even if he did not absolutely com- 
mand, the taking of one of the boats rocking at the 
wharves, and the attempt to regain freedom by push- 
ing out into the storm, in that darkness which must 
prevent any observation by the night-sentries, and 
making way across the Hudson to the Jersey shore 
opposite, whence he might achieve his way by land to 
home and liberty! So much there is every reason to 
believe ; and in that belief, whatever may be thought 
of the ultra-soldierly qualities of the officer who could 
connive at or even assist in the escape of a prisoner- 
of-war,—what heart of any nation but will pour out 
benisons upon the enemy who could be more than a 
friend,—the noble jailer who could inspirit and bless 
while he freed the captive! And was he not blessed, 
in that, as perhaps in many another godlike deed ?— 
the soldier who escaped wounds and suffering, while 
fighting bravely as the bravest, and who went home, 
when his warlike toil was ended, to sit among the 
nobles of his native land and vote for reconciliation 
with the stalwart child grown free of its parent? 
Beyond doubt, when Walter Hartshorne, embracing 
the opportunity so generously accorded to him that 
night, shoved his little boat out into the stormy North 
River, taking care, by paddling, to avoid the noise of 
the oars that might have brought the random shot of 
a sentry whizzing dangerously near him—beyond 
doubt, at that moment, he merely thought of doing 
what he was allowed to do, and what has been already 
Suggested — using his practical skill as a boatman 
and a duck-hunter, to cross to the Jersey shore that 
lay all day so plainly within sight, and there abandon- 
ing his boat and hiding in ‘the woods during the 
hours of light, make his way around the coast to the 
Highlands and his home. So much seemed feasible, 
even in that rough equinoctial storm : more than this 
would have seemed madness, to any one not owning 
the hot blood of youth or aching to escape a hopeless 
Imprisonment ; and yet, as was afterward known, the 
young Jerseyman was scarcely clear of the town and 
Out in the full darkness of the river, when he took 
one of those resolutions which defy all calculation 
and seem to make inspiration and insanity near rela- 
tives if not twin brothers. 


that he would win the Staten Island shore, at least, 
the attempt. Such must have been his determination, | 


sixteen-foot shallop in the direction that the faint lights | 
of the city and the beat of the easterly storm showed | 
to be that of the Narrows, and alternately rowed and 
sculled away, in that heavy, wind-swept sea, for some- 
thing more than the proverbial life or liberty ! 
It was afterward known that he smoothed his water, 
not long after passing the Battery, by keeping well in 
under the Long Island shore ; and that it must have 
been nearly or quite midnight when he found himself 
in the increasing swell coming from the Narrows, and 
saw by the light of the late-risen moon showing 
through the driving easterly clouds and scud, that he 
was going out into the open Lower Bay, with rough 
Romer Shoals in advance ; but far, far beyond Romer 
and its breakers, once more, that same fascinating 
word — liberty ! 
There is scarcely one living, now, who can tell, 
even from second-hand relation, the succeeding events 
of that remarkable night; nor could Walter Harts- 
horne himself have explained them, very clearly, in 
the days following. That he avoided Romer to some 
degree, by keeping away into the Swash, seems proba- 
ble ; but that so small and ill-found a boat, rowed 
by a single pair of human arms, and those of scarcely 
adult age, never before or since crossed the Lower Bay 
in so wild an easterly night-gale, is something beyond 
question. That the poor fellow must have been 
‘*more dead than alive” (to quote a popular phrase 
for extreme exhaustion), during a considerable portion 
of the passage, is a thing almost assured ; and that his 
little boat was often half-filled with water from the 
heavy sea, is almost equally certain. Yet sure it is 
that the tired and blistering hands on the oars never 
quite gave way, as the blades would else have been lost 
and himself helpless, swamped and drowned, beyond 
a hope. And when the gray dawn broke, the young 
adventurer of that terrible trial was still swaying me- 
chanically at his oars, within the shelter of Sandy 
Hook, and at the very edge of the Jersey shore, only 
a few miles westward from the place of his nativity. 
Here, as was afterward known,—here, when in 
the outer sedges of the Ware Creek Meadows, — over- 
tasked nature at last gave way, so far as to allow one 
of the oars to slip from his grasp and fall overboard. 
With a last impulse of failing reason he threw himself 
partially over the side of the boat to grasp it, and as 
he did so found himself looking into the dead face of 
poor Tom Wayne, whose fortunes he had followed in 
danger and capture, and who had been to him, in 
some regards, so much nearer than any ordinary 
brother ! 
It may well be supposed that this spectacle, while 
it for the moment aroused the failing life in the ex- 
hausted rower, sent the blood back to the heart, only 


nearly fatal. 
chanced (if any chance there is in life and fortune !) 


coming out of the creek at that fortunate moment, 
making for Sandy Hook and the possibilities of sal- 
vage from the storm. 
prize of the day. They found Walter Hartshorne in- 
side of the boat and gripping the clothes of his dead 
comrade and friend. They took up both, and rowed 
away with the living to the residence of the patroon, 
at the Highlands, to witness such a meeting between 
mother and son—albeit the one was insensible and 


them was ever likely to forget. And they landed the 
body of their lost pet, and favorite, ‘‘ Daredevil Tom 











meeting —-is all too briefly told. 


a moment later, so violently that the shock was very 
Ware Creek was at that time one of the 
haunts and hiding-places of Huyler’s Men; and it 
that William Marriner, with his whale-boat crew, was 
They saw the boat on the 


edge of the sedges, and pulled for it, as for the first 


sensible and nearly'at the last gasp, hanging over the 


the other half-mad with grief and fear,—as not one of 


patriotism. 


Poor Tom Wayne! The remainder of his story — 


so much of it as is needed to explain that terrible 


Removed, as already 


| known, to the Whitby prison-ship, and subjected there 
and much more if such a thing was possible, or die in |to all the hardships and indignities of that still worse 


form of confinement than the Sugar-House, —the brave 


fixed even if unspoken ; for he turned the bow of his | young fellow had scorned to succumb even to those 


hardships and indignities, and within a few days had 
become the pet of the miserable prisoners by the same 
arts of cheerfulness and the nearest possible approach 
to merriment, which had made him the favorite of 
every circle, and which quite as naturally made him 
the object of hatred to his jailers. Punishment, in 
the shape of stopped rations (miserable as_ those 
rations were), of exposures on deck in the winter 
wind when only half clothed, of confinement in loath- 
some closets below decks, as an alternative, —all these 
failed to break down the brave young fellow who had 
been ‘‘one of Huyler’s Men,” however undoubtedly 
it may have preyed upon his physical constitution as 
well as made the tortured mind ready for the revulsion 
of one fatal moment. 

It was late in March when a change fell on the 

Whitby in the arrival of a new lieutenant, who came 
to relieve a predecessor tired of command. His name 
was Lorton; and there could not be much doubt 
that he had been selected for the succession, from the 
reverse of an amiable character among those with 
whom he served. It was also sure that he assumed 
the command with plenty of warnings poured into his 
ears, of ‘‘the worst Yankee rebel of them all,” who 
was so dangerous a prisoner, and needed such severe 
dealing to keep him at all within bounds. It is only 
too sure that these admonitions from his predecessor 
fell upon congenial ground, and that Lieutenant Lor- 
ton was from the first moment disposed to treat the 
young Jerseyman with all that severity to which he 
might lay himself liable. 
Then fell under the knowledge of the officer some- 
thing which only later came to that of others, — that 
this pestilent rebel was named Wayne, and that he 
was the son of that Lieutenant Thomas Wayne who 
had, twenty years before, been his own superior on 
one of the vessels of his service as a warrant-officer, 
winning his undying hatred by a strictness which to 
so many of the disorderly is cruelty. From the 
moment of reaching this knowledge, Lieutenant 
Lorton transferred to the helpless prisoner son the 
hatred he had so long held to the father escaped from 
him; and from that moment the determination to 
crush the son as he would have crushed the father was 
a foregone conclusion. 

There was only a day or two to wait. Whether 
really or in appearance, Tom Wayne broke one of the 
‘‘rules” of the miserable hulk. Within half an hour 
all on board were horrified to know that the culprit 
was being triced to the one jurymast that did duty for 
a spar, on the deck,—that he was being pitilessly 
lashed like one of the lowest and most degraded of 
criminals ! 

The atrocious deed was done —the white shoulders 
stripped in the cold March air, and reduced to weals 
and pulp under the torture, without eliciting from the 
brave victim so many groans as might have been ex- 
pected during the setting of a fractured arm. Then, 
when the jacket had been restored to the mutilated 
shoulders, the lieutenant had still one triumph re- 
maining, and he embraced it—ah, two, though he 
little knew or dreamed of the second! It was to pour 
into the ears of his victim, as there he stood on the 
deck, the story of the injuries that he had himself 
received from the father; the fact that on him he had 
revenged a part of them ; the certainty that even more 
would be done, at the first infraction of a rule or the 
first word of insubordination. 

The exulting lieutenant, as he delivered his tirade 
of brutal triumph, stood very near the side of the 
vessel, with his back to the low bulwark. He did 


not see the eye that flashed fire when he spoke of the 
father of his victim — fire that even his own suffering 


had not evolved. 








Wayne,” at Skidmore’s, on their way—for after re- 





Without one instant of warning, 
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Tom Wayne, in the flush of youth and with the 
strength and power of a gymnast, however enfeebled 
by suffering,—Tom Wayne without a word sprang 
upon him, before any hand could intervene, grasped 
him by the throat with a grip which might have been 
that of a vise, and bore him overboard into the ice- 
floating waters of the Wallabout, himself going down 
with him, and neither emerging again in life ! 
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LEFT IN CHARGE. — Arter J. Gow. 


So it was—something after the old Roman fashion, | sailor father in the Tennant Churchyard, with broken- 
and bearing his enemy to death with him —,that| hearted mourners in Mrs. Wayne and Bessie, and with 
‘Daredevil Tom Wayne” died. And thus it was|Marc Antony indeed ‘‘de head ob de family, sah !’ 
that Walter Hartshorne came upon his body, that had 
floated down the river and the bay, as if once more to SUSAN ALLARDYCE AT HER WORST. 
touch his native shore before passing onward to the} ‘‘Are you dead, Sue Allardyce? or have you only 
sea. When the young patroon became himself again, | got a bad fit of the sulks?” This to the figure that 
after many weeks of suffering, his friend lay with his} was seated on the low lounge, with the head thrown 





So far forward and so buried in the hands that were 
outspread below it, as if they might have been the 
odd supports of a still odder caryatid. Then to her- 
self, though by no means so low as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of the young girl hearing those supplementary 
femarks; ‘‘ Well, if I ain’t clean beat out by that girl, 
with one of her whimsies and another, then my name 
isn’t Hepzibah Thorn !—so it isn’t! One thing after 
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“LA SOUPE.’’ —Epwarp CASLAN. 


another; and when a body least expects it, too! Only 
an hour ago, and peart as a blackbird ; now doubled 
all up there as if she had two agues and a stroke of 
palsy! What ever is it all about, /Azs time? J can’t 
make it out, and I’m not going to try!” 

Miss Hepzibah threw herself somewhat viciously 
into a chair, caught up some light sewing that lay 
near her on the stand, and commenced jerking her 
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needle through the material with the air of one seri- 
ously outraged and who meant to take satisfaction on 
steel and muslin. She only looked at the crouched 
figure in the chair, out of the corners of her eyes; but 
in that way she did continue her observation. And 
after a time, so looking, she saw the head of Susan 
Allardyce, crowned with its glory of fair hair, sink even 
lower between the hands, until the owner might almost 
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have been on the point of falling over on the floor. | there was hoarseness in the tones that added : ‘*Whose? | what a fool he has been, before another week has | 


Then she saw the young girl suddenly throw back | 
her head, sitting bolt upright in her seat, letting her 
hands fall into her lap, as if their full duty had been | 
done, for the present, showing the speaking face all | 


love and torment of her life break out into a peal of 
hysterical laughter that had no mirth in it, and that} 
might have been, for all possession of that quality, the | 
hooting of owls in a clump of trees overlooking a | 
graveyard. 

Aunt Hepzy dropped her sewing and sprang to her 


i 
feet. 


Something in that face, or that inharmonious | 


gave the impression that she had indeed lost the full 
balance of her reason. In an instant the spinster had 
crossed to her niece, all her late indignation merged 
in pity, and with one of the little hands held in her 
own substantial palm. 

‘*Sue Allardyce!” she said, in a very different 





voice from that in which she had so lately spoken — 
‘**don’t mind what I said !—you know I am an old 
fool! Only tell me what it is that ails you; and 


— What ?—JIt looks as if it might be—it can’t be 
weddin’-cake !” 


‘It 2s wedding-cake, and Azs/ He is married to 


| that dough-faced thing he has been running after so|do ! 
tortured into lines of agony, and glittering with the | long, like a fool as he is!” came somewhat rapidly him, if I can not—” 
traces of undried tears. And then she heard the strange | from the lips of Susan Allardyce ; and it would not 


have been a difficult task to believe that something 
like a hiss was coming from ‘the sweet young lips, as 
they literally dashed out a portion of the words of 
torture. 
‘‘His? Do you mean Lewis Forman’s, Sue?” 
Aunt Hepzibah Thorn well knew that that harmless 


cube of cake, capable of evoking so much misery, | Hepzibah Thorn succeeded in getting no further than 
laughter, and in the whole demeanor of the girl, half | could be none other than Lewis Forman’s; and yet|that exclamation, her breath being literally taken 


she asked the question — more to gain time for think- 
ing what else to say, it is possible, than for any other 
reason. 

‘* Lewis Forman’s? Yes! Who else could I mean? 
Yes, his, if you zwz// speak that hateful name that never 
ought to be mentioned out of a ‘horse-stable or a 
kitchen !” 

‘‘Oh, Sue!” There was great grief in the tone of 


the elder woman, as she uttered those two words; | impressively, even if the voice was a trifle hoarse : 


| 





don’t break my heart by making me think that you’ve land it is probable that the sound went deeper into the | 


taken leave of your seven senses ! ” 

The reply to this was a second burst of hysterical | 
laughter, akin to the other, but so much feebler as is 
the rumble of the thunder of the vanishing summer 
storm, than that which lately broke overhead in all its 
central fury. And then that supplemental laughter 
ceased, and the spinster felt that the little hand was 
faintly returning the pressure of her own. In an in- 
stant following she was on her knees beside the gusty 
little niece whom she feared little less than she loved, 
and the fair head had fallen over on her matronly 
bosom, while the withered lips were kissing away what 
tears remained, from the eyes so troubled and sor- 
rowful. 

‘*You will tell me what ails you, won’t you, dear?” 

**Yes, Aunt Hepzy, I will try to tell you. I meant 
to tell you, all the time, as soon as I could have out 
my little cry, in my own way, and get to be myself 
again.” ° 

The voice was still sobbing and a trifle choked ; but 
Aunt Hepzy knew, now, what she had before only 
hoped — that the worst was indeed over, whatever that 
worst might have been. 

‘** Ves, dear,” she said, ‘‘I knew you did: only I 
was so worried about you, and you know I can’t help 
being cross as a mad bull when I don’t have things 
my own way. Now— what ever is it, that has upset 
my little girl, again?” 





For answer, the first motion of Susan Allardyce was 
to push her aunt away, that motion being a prelimi- 
nary necessity to getting up from the lounge. ane? 
Hepzy submitted with the consciousness that some 
necessity was involved in the change of place. Susan 
crossed the room to an old secretary of mahogany with 
brazen nobs and handles, that bore the marks of a 
hundred years and English origin. While the aunt 
looked on with more curiosity than surprise, she un- 
locked the secretary, then unlocked an inner drawer, 
and took from it a small package wrapped in paper. 
This she brought back to Aunt Hepzy, and put it into 
her hands, with such an air as if in this she had given 
her possession of the ‘most important secret of the 
universe. The spinster took it, by this time a little 
open-eyed with wonder, and unrolled the paper. 
There lay revealed nothing that should have been suf- 
ficient to overturn human equanimity, much less to 
vary the fate of nations or even of individuals; and | 
yet in precisely such a package, in the olden days, has 
often lain the witness of as much misery as could well | 
be crowded into a single event. Perhaps even in this | 
day, when so much has been changed in customs, | 
there may still be material in such trifling parcels, | 
to make eyes flash scorn or cheeks pale with angry 
disappointment. | 

‘*Why, Sue, it’s cake!” exclaimed the spinster, | 
with the emphasis of intense surprise on the last word. 
But that last word was scarcely uttered, when a gray 
shade of pain in the aging face, told that something | 
more had revealed itself, at least in suspicion; and | 





ia crash if indulged in by a heavier body. 


| However, that which was to be, had no more power 


to restrain than to create itself; and the lips of grief 
and wrath had their mission that must precede any 
other of peace and Christian feeling. 

‘*Qh, Sue!” a second time Aunt Hepzibah spoke, 
as no reply came to her first exclamation. 
say that of Lewis Forman?” 

‘«Say that, aunt? Yes,—that, or anything that 
can show how I hate and despise him. He is—” 

‘“<What, Sue?” What is he?” There had been a 
long moment of pause, and in that pause the aunt 
threw in that pregnant question. 

‘* He is a fool, if nothing else!” broke out the 
young lips in reply. ‘‘ And if I live I'll be even with 
him. I will pay him fos preferring that hundred and 
fifty pounds of baby-face to poor little me, who might 
have made something out of him: yes, if I die 
for it!” 

Action was needed now as well as speech ; and the 
enraged girl threw back the disheveled fair hair from 
her face, with a gesture full of contempt for anything 
that stood in her way, and made hasty strides up and 
down the room, with enough of pronounced force in 
the bringing down of the little heel to have crushed 
something not too weighty lying under it. Aunt 
Hepzy could think of nothing proper to interpolate 
at such a moment, except to ask : 

‘* How do you know that he is married, Sue? How 
and when did this come?” 

** It came an hour ago, while you were out. Tom 
Peters’ boy brought it on horseback. Oh, they could 
take any amount of trouble to insult me, as they 
thought! The handwriting on the outside wrapper 
was hers: I was sure of it, it looked so delicate and 
babyish! Faugh! I just burned that up, and only 
wish that I had done so with the whole package! No, 
I don’t: I wanted that to show_you, when I got in the 
humor! A pretty set they are: that splendid bride- 
groom who is as big and as awkward as an elephant, 
and thinks the whole world was made for his high 
mightiness to strut about in; and that lovely bride 
with a face big enough and fat enough to have been 
chopped out of a side of pork !” 

‘*Tut! tut! how mistaken I have been!” calmly 
said Aunt Hepzy. (Nobody had ever heard her sneer : 
else might there have been a suspicion of such a tend- 
encyatthatmoment.) ‘‘I thought,” she added, ‘‘that 
you respected Lewis Forman, and really considered his 
size rather in his favor than against him ; but one 
doesn’t know !” 

‘* Some people don’t know anything /” sharply spoke 
the pretty young lips, as their owner, tired of mani- 
festing the energy of her hatred by promenading, flung 
herself back on the lounge with what would have been 
‘* What do 
Z care, whether he is as big as a church or as small as 
a quart-cup? I only know that I hate him, and that 
my name isn’t Sue Allardyce if I do not make him feel 


“Can you 


| heart of the hearer, than either knew at the instant. | been my own child. 





| infant which its hum has soothed to sleep, while she 








gone by!” 

‘* Why, Sue, what would you do?” 
‘*What would Ido! The only thing that I cay 
That baby-faced Bessie Wayne shall not hav 


‘*Shame, Sue Allardyce! Shame!” 

‘**Oh, yes, Aunt Hepzy ; all very well for you to 
say ‘shame,’ because you are not the one that suffers, 
You seem to forget that Iam an Englishwoman, the 
daughter of a British officer, and that this rebel needs 
looking after.” 


‘*Why, good lord, Sue!” For the instant Miss 


away by this suggestion that the daughter of Captain 
John Allardyce intended to embroil herself with every- 
thing that was Whig in Freehold and all Monmouth, 
by entering actively into the campaign against the 
patriots, for the sake of punishing -a recreant lover 
who indeed had never been anything of the sort in 
the true sense of the phrase. When the frightened 
breath came back again, Aunt Hepzy continued, very 


‘*Sue Allardyce, I have loved you as if you had 

I love you, to-day, as well as | 
could have loved any child of my own, spite of your 
closing your heart against me, as I sometimes think, 
nigh on half the time. But I can’t and I won’t love 
anything wicked, if I have to tear out my heart to | 
keep from doing it; and if you set any one to raise 
hand against Lewis Forman because he has married 
as he pleased, then you are no longer niece of mine. 

if I go out into the street and beg for a living.” 

Without another word Aunt Hepzibah turned awa) 
from the young girl and made for the door of the 
room. It was doubtful whether she saw the look of 
grief and pain that came over the face of her niece ; 
and it is quite certain that she did not see the hands 
that went suddenly up as if in imploration. She was 
at the door: she had opened it, passed out and closed 
it, without looking back, or heeding what was taking 
place behind her. And so she did not see Susan 
Allardyce, as the door closed, throw herself at length 
again on the lounge, in a passion of grief combined 
with self-abasement,— or hear*her moan out two sen- 
tences, so different in their character, and yet that 
seemed to have some connection with each other : 

**Sue Allardyce, you ought to be hanged, drawn 
and quartered : that is all_you are fit for!” 

And, as many another tortured soul has uttered, 
before and since the time of Mariana in the Moated | 
Grange : | 

‘*QOh, I wish that 1 were dead !” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] | 
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“LEFT IN CHARGE.” 





Ir is nearly noon in the little cottage, and water | 
must be brought for the noontide meal. So the | 
young mother must leave her spinning-wheel and the 


fetches the water she and her husband will drink to 
their dinner. They are a young pair, she and that 
husband who has not yet returned from his forenoon’s 
labor, and baby is evidently their first-born and only 
son —a young royal highness in that cottage — whose 
wishes are not only laws, but whose safety and com- 
fort are to be watched over and defended, even in spite 
of himself, by the king and queen his pa and ma. 
For king he surely is who has such a neat cottage, 
such a bonnie wife and bairn, and health and strength 
to work for them ; and, certainly, few queens have ever 
looked half so happy as does the young wife and 
mother in the full realization of her maiden dreams. 
A queen regnant, she is, too, and all her subjects in 
the cottage yield her cheerful obedience, as witness 
the pretty air of authority in her happy face, as she im- 
presses on her prime minister the magnitude of the | 
trust involved in the care of the heir apparent during | 
her absence —albeit his task is likely to be easier than 
that of many a noble courtier to whom a similar task 
has been assigned in the world’s history. 

Nor must the faithful four-footed servant be by any 
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means overlooked — for faithful he is and will be by 
virtue of his descent. He is a shepherd-dog, of the 
colly blood —a breed no member of which was ever 
known to betray a trust or to neglect a duty, and their 
sagacity is fully equal to their faithfulness. Of all the 
canine race there is no breed so well fitted to be the 
intimate friend of the family as the colly. The care 
of sheep, for which he is most valued, is almost as 
much a matter of instinct as of training with him ; 
but it is only one of the many tasks to which he is 
peculiarly adapted. He associates closely with man 
from choice, and while not excelled in fidelity by dogs 
of any other race, he far excels others in intelligence 
and sagacity. Especially is he a safe attendant and 
playmate for young children, toward whom he ever 
displays an affectionate watchfulness no human being 
could excel, mingled with a patient forbearance for 
their sometimes annoying play which very few persons 
could equal. While dogs of almost every other breed 
have a limit of forbearance beyond which no child, 
however intimate with them, is allowed to go, the 
colly who has been reared among children will en- 
dure their roughest play, most tormenting tyings, 
dressings up, harnessing, and even blows, with a 
calmness which is more philosophical patience than 
meekness. For he is courageous enough and ever 
vigilant in keeping his little charges out of danger. 

The picture which has called out these reflections 
is engraved from a painting by Mr. J. Gow, of the 
Society of British Artists, and well deserves the com- 
pliment of an engraving for the technical excellence 
of its execution as well as the felicity with which its 
story is told. 


on 
“LA SOUPE.” 

ALTHOUGH it is not literally true, as was once be- 
lieved in England, that a Frenchman can make a 
soup out of a boot-leg if he can only get a carrot to 
flavor it, yet it is true that there is no other nation 
which so well understands the economics of gastron- 
omy — that can live so well at so little expense —as 
do the French. It is well for the country that it is so, 
for the French peasant and workingman is never ex- 
travagantly paid ; yet he nearly always saves money, 
while living really better than either his English or his 
American brother, and at vastly less cost than the lat- 
ter, who probably, as a rule, spends more money on 
his food than any one of his class in the world. This 
economy in food helps wonderfully the other econo- 
mies practiced by the French, the good result of which 
is notably shown in the comparative ease with which 
they bear the immense burden imposed on them by 
the war with Prussia. The foundation of this food 
economy is the soup, so that it is hardly a figure of 
speech to say that the soup-kettle has been the alem- 
bic wherein, by the cunning alchemy of domestic econ- 
omy, much of the wealth of France has been made. 
Many years ago — during the wars of the last and ear- 
lier years of the present century —this fondness for 
soups was ignorantly made a ground of reproach and 
matter for ridicule of the French by their English ad- 
versaries ; and, indeed, the case is scarcely different 
how among the lower orders of England, who still 
cling fondly to the traditions of their gross-feeding 
Saxon ancestors, though Parliamentary reports show 
with few opportunities of imitating them, and com- 
Placently hug the delusion that the eating of soups 
has had the effect of stunting and making effeminate 
their old adversaries, while the truth is the French- 
man is infinitely the better nourished of the two. 

; Spite of prejudice, however, Frenchmen have taught 

Englishmen a few lessons in gastronomic economy, 
one instance of which may be not inaptly told in con- 
hection with our subject. 

It will be remembered that after the first French 
Revolution London became crowded with emigrés — 
French people, for the most part of the highest birth, 
who had been driven into exile by the Reign of Ter- 
ror, and who, leaving money and estates behind them, 
"found themselves driven to the direst straits to secure 
the means of subsistence. Among these was a noble- 
man, the Comte de , who, too proud to take up 





his residence —as he might have done — with any of 
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his English friends of rank, yet maintained his ac- 
quaintance with them, and was one day sitting down 
to his frugal dinner when one of his noble friends, 
whom we may call Lord A , called. Politely 
wishing to relieve his friend from any embarrassment, 
Lord A 
meal, and found the soup which constituted the prin- 
cipal dish so delicious that he begged his host to teach 
his cook how to make it. 
and a few days later Lord A gave a dinner-party 
which the Comte de attended as a guest, hav- 
ing first superintended the making of the soup, for 
which service he was offered, and did not refuse, a 
guinea fee. The soup so pleased the appetites of the 
guests, that— Lord A having kindly told the story 
of its origin to some of his guests in private — the in- 
genious Comte de dined out daily thereafter and 
did not lack for well-deserved guineas. This, it is 
said, was the way in which ‘‘ oxtail soup” was intro- 
duced to an appreciative world. The Frenchman vis- 
iting the slaughter-houses in search of cheap bits of 
meat, found the tails of the animals generally thrown 
away, and conceived the idea of turning them to ac- 
count, the butchers being glad to sell them for a trifle. 
Se non é vero, é ben trovato —if the story is not strictly 
true, it is more than probable. 


professed hunger, asked to share the 


The request was granted, 


M. Caslan, in the picture we publish herewith, has 
introduced us to the interior of a French peasant’s 
cottage at noon. Mére Jeannette is serving out the 
soup — probably the fof-au-/eu to be found in every 
such cottage — which has been simmering, over a slow 
fire, in the long-legged pot, from early morning. The 
children get the first portions ; the patient father — 
more patient than many fathers, we fear— will then 
get his share ; and the mother — when does the busy 
‘‘house-mother” eat? The picture is thoroughly 
charming and will bear study. Observe the eager 
face of the younger child, the resolute self-denial of 
the elder, the manifest satisfaction of the father as the 
grateful odor assails his nostrils, and the meek pa- 
tience on the mother’s countenance! Every detail of 
the charming interior’ is carefully wrought out, and 
M. Caslan has made us almost personal acquaint- 
ances of the cottage and its inmates. 
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Ir I would speak all I do feel toward thee, 

So fair, so strong, so tender, so divine, 

Around whose form love’s memories entwine, 
My lips must taste the kiss of Attic bee. 
‘hy magic pencil gave a world the key 

To charm of nature’s simple grace ; and thine 

The strength of him, whom nature’s every line 
Doth teach the secret of her harmony. 

The heart of man was unto thee revealed, 

The soul of man to thee an open page ; 
Responded beauty to thy deep, fond gaze, 

Who at her sacred altar purely kneeled. 

From lip to lip, from lingering age to age, 
Shall sound the lofty accents of thy praise. 

— Cyrus Cobb. 
eee eare ees 


THE AMERICAN TOUR. 


Across THE CONTINENT. 


To those whose knowledge of the geography of the 
United States is based on their recollection of the 
maps used in our schools thirty years, ago, and to 
those foreigners who have studied those or similar 
maps in some encyclopzdia or world’s atlas, the map 
of the United States of to-day brings a feeling of un- 
recognizing wonder that what he had supposed so 
familiar should be so entirely strange. Where the 
frontiers ought to be, according to our mental pic- 
ture, is now the centre of the country, and the broad 
expanse of pink or green which we remember stretch- 
ing from the Missouri, the Arkansas and the Red 
River to the Pacific, marked as belonging for the 
most part to Mexico, and bearing, as almost its only 
topographical marks, the Rocky Mountains, various 
hypothetical rivers and the great American desert — 
all this vast patch has disappeared from the map of 
to-day. In its place we find more than a dozen 
States then unheard of, in which are populous towns 
and even great cities, from which the railroad and the 





telegraph bring us daily the products of a fertile soil, 
of mines deep in the earth, and news of the doings of 
persons then unborn, in places where the white man’s 
foot had never trod. The shriek and rumble of the 
railway train and the click of the telegraph instrument 
are heard now, where then the war-whoop of the In- 


dian and the voices of wild animals were the only 


sounds which had ever broken the solitude. St. Louis 
was then almost a frontier town —at least it was the 
Ultima Thule of the civilized life of cities ; Omaha, 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Sacramento and a thousand 
smaller towns were not, while San Francisco, the 
Golden City, existed for most of us only as a tradition 
of returned whalers and other similarly privileged tel- 
lers of long yarns. It was a land of romance then, 
and it is not the less a land of romance now, though 
we have changed the characteristics of the story not a 
little. Being then an unknown land, the romancists 
might tell us what tales they pleased so long as they 
but put in enough of Indians, with buffaloes, bears 
and other animals unfamiliar to our Eastern eyes ; 
now, thanks to Barnum and the Indian Bureau, both 
Indians and buffaloes have become familiar sights. 
We have — some of us —sat at table with the former 
and seen the latter hunted at Hoboken. None the 
less, however, do the writers of story and of play work 
their will with us regarding the Great West — greater 
to-day than ever. If they then could give Oriental 
license to the imagination, because, treating of the 
practically unknown, no troublesome Gradgrind was 
likely to appear and spoil their story with a magazine 
of unwelcome facts, they now have full chance to revel 
amid the scenes of a medieval struggle between sav- 
agery and civilization. Most of the essential features 
of what we are pleased to call the ‘‘Age of Chivalry” 
—the reign of Force and the struggle between it and 
the civilization which is to drive it out—are being 
reproduced now in the newly built towns, the Poker 
Flats and Dead Men’s Gulches, of the Great West, to 
which Bret Harte and his congeners have introduced 
us. To be sure, the red shirt has replaced that of 
mail, and the revolver does duty in place of the lance ; 
but the same spirit is there, and the knight errant 
and the free lance are both to be found as they were 
in the good old days of Coeur de Lion and of the 
Free Companions. 

More remarkable, however, than these modern re- 
presentatives of the Middle Ages — if we may so style 
them — is the country they now inhabit. They will 
give place —are giving place —to sober civilization, 
even as the Indian has had to make way for them; 
but the mountains and the valleys over and through 
which they have roamed ; the lakes and the rivers on 
which they have sailed ; the mines they have discov- 
ered but not dug ; and the fertile fields they have found 
but have not stopped to till —all these will remain to 
yield support to an industrious population and to 
attract the appreciative traveler long after these heroes 
of romance shall have perished from off the earth with 
the Indian and the buffalo they chased. There are 
few evidences of progress to be exhibited in this cen- 
tennial year of our Republic which show more won- 
derful progress, or of which we have more just cause 
to be proud, than of those illustrating what has been 
done, in the last third of our century, toward adding 
this immense empire of the Great West to the domain 
of civilization and opening across it the highway of 
the nations between the rising and the setting sun. 
Nor must it be supposed that these evidences will 
be by any means confined to exhibitions of mineral 
wealth. We are all—native and foreign — most ac- 
customed to thinking of the Great West as El Dorado, 
the land of gold and silver. We remember that, when 
the first great returns of gold began to come from 
California, a general fear was created throughout the 
world that the precious metal would become a drug 
in the market, and the hypothesis was gravely broached 
that silver might in time come to be nearly, if not 
quite, as valuable as the yellower metal ; and now we 
find the silver mines of this same region creating a 
similar apprehension ofa glut of that metal. Think- 
ing of these things, we forget that California has for 
the past few years been doing much toward furnishing - 
the bread of the world, and that its vines and its fruit- 
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trees are beginning to compete with their predeces- 
sors of the Old World. Yet all these things and more 
will be illustrated at the Centennial Exhibition, though 
the greatest wonders and the most interesting sights 
of this wonderful region can only be seen at their 
homes, and — thanks to American pluck and energy 
— the way is open for a visit to them with a compar- 
atively small expenditure of either time or money. 
The visitor to the Centennial desiring to see the 
Great West will find his best route (as described in a 
previous paper) to be by the Pennsylvania Central 





Railroad, through Harrisburg to Pittsburg, whence one 
can go to St. Louis, or, by the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago Railroad, to Chicago, the city which, 
perhaps, of all those in the country, has the history 
which best illustrates the ‘‘ go-ahead” features of the 
American character. Certainly it is best known of 
all in this connection to Europeans. Statistically its 
history may be told ina paragraph. Primarily it was 
a mud hole, in the midst of which the Chicago River 
joined —it could hardly be said to do anything so 
active as to empty itself into— Lake Michigan. On 
an old map, dated Quebec, 1683, a fort called Fort 
Checagou is indicated at this point, the Indian name 
given the fortification, meaning, it is said, ‘‘ strong,” 








although it has been maliciously alleged that that word 
was first applied to the wild onions which grew plenti- 
fully thereabouts. In 1831 the site of the future grain 
mart was occupied by Fort Dearborn and twelve fami- 
lies besides the garrison; in 1833 there were five 
hundred and fifty inhabitants ; in 1837 Chicago was 
incorporated, with a little over four thousand popula- 
tion ; and in 1870 it was the fifth city of the Union, 
with three hundred thousand inhabitants. Such is 
the brief record of what it was and is—the different 
stages of its progress have been told to a wondering 
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world until they are ‘‘ familiar as household words,” 
A quagmire but little higher than the waters of the 
lake, its surface has been raised until the business 
portion is now some fourteen feet above the water 
level. How this was done—how huge buildings, 
including a mammoth hotel, were raised bodily with- 
out disturbing an inmate or spilling the contents of a 
wine-glass, was not the tale told to us by pen and 
pencil? Without water fit for drinking, did not the 
Chicagoans tunnel under Lake Michigan to secure a 
supply from its clear depths, and have we not all 
heard the story of their success? We know, too, that 
it is a greater grain mart than any in the world, 
Odessa, perhaps, excepted ; and that it can store and 





handle grain in a way of which Odessa never dreamed, 
We know of its bridges, its tunnels, its railway depots 
and other buildings ; we know of the fire in 1871, 
which destroyed ten thousand buildings and a hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars in property, and that 
while we were talking about it Chicago was rebuilt 
finer and better than ever, 
*¢ While all the world wondered.”’ 

All these things we know ; for, while Chicago is not 
at all a ‘‘ city set on a hill,” she has never allowed us 
to remain an instant in doubt as to anything done 


within her gates. The tourist needs no guide-book 
to Chicago, for the little he does not already know 
concerning the town is soon learned, and every citizen 
he may meet is ready to be his guide. 

From Chicago the tourist for San Francisco has 
choice of three routes by which to reach Omaha, 
which must be his next objective point. This, which 
may be considered the gate to the region we know as 
‘The Plains,” is a type frontier town, and is likely 
to remain a frontier town to the end of the chapter, 
notwithstanding it seems on the map to be the centre 
of civilization on this continent. Civilized enough, 
it is, too, and a flourishing, growing town, making 
rapid strides in population and importance, as West- 
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ern towns do stride ; but with an unfinished ais;2s 
if its mission were to grow and never be grown. It 
has been said that nobody ever went there to stay, 
and there is a bit of philosophy as well as of satire in 
the remark, To the tourist it presents a double claim 
to his attention. 
chance to acquire some knowledge beforehand of the 
sort of town and people of which he is to see a great 
deal, and, secondly, and perhaps most important — it 
is the eastern terminus of the Union Pacific Railroad 
over which his Westward journey must be made. The 


In the first place it gives him a 
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building of this stupendous work and the Central 
Pacific — the two forming one magnificent whole — is 
‘00 recent, and the story of it has been too often and 
too well told to make anything more than a reference 
to it necessary for even the traveler from the farthest 
foreign shore. Begun during the earlier and darker 
days of our Civil War, it was pushed on in spite of 
the financial troubles of that period and the scarcely 
better early days of peace ; in spite of adverse prophe- 
Cles ; in the face of active opposition ; through seem- 
ingly insurmountable natural obstacles, — until that 
memorable toth of May, 1868, when the “last spike” 
was driven home at Promontory Point, and America 
Wore henceforth an iron girdle. Now, it may be said 





that he who has not made a journey across the plains 
on the Pacific railroads knows nothing of the perfec- 
tion of railway travel. 


of the road —to Cheyenne —is across a low-lying 
country which truthfully shows to us the prairie in its 
typical form. 
Omaha being less than one thousand while Cheyenne 
is over six thousand feet above the sea level — it is so 
gradual as not to be noticed by the tourist, while the 
scenery on either side is that of an undulating plain, 





Westward from Omaha, the first five hundred miles 


Though there is a constant ascent — 
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in which the great Platte Valley, through which the 
road runs, seems a scarcely perceptible groove. Be- 
yond Cheyenne, the scenery changes, becoming dark- 
er, and the traveler finds himself at once, as it were, 
among the Rocky Mountains. In going only thirty- 
three miles, he finds himself suddenly elevated over 
two thousand additional feet above the sea, having 
reached Sherman, eight thousand two hundred and 
fifty-two feet above the sea level, the highest railway 
station in the world. In all this ride, however, while 
he will have enjoyed beautiful scenery, he will have 
seen nothing to merit the term ‘‘ Alpine,” no ‘‘im- 
posing, ragged peaks, no sharp summits, no snow- 
covered passes,” and very little wild and rugged scen- 





ery. These are to be found in the Sierras, beyond 
Reno, which present them all in perfection. 
highest point of these mountains is reached at Sum- 
mit, from which one descends more than seven thou- 
sand feet in two hundred and forty-three miles to San 
Francisco—the ‘‘Golden City” through whose ‘‘Gol- 


The 


den Gate” passes the commerce of the Eastern and 
the Western worlds. 


On his way to this starting-point for an unknown 


world, the tourist, if he be wise, will have visited at 
least some of the points of interest lying to one side 
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or the other of the road. He will have stopped at 
Ogden for a flying visit to the Latter-Day Saints at 
Salt Lake City; at Truckee he will have made 
another stop to visit Lake Tahoe, which Mark Twain 
has so enthusiastically characterized as the most beau- 
tiful in the world, and from Stockton he will have at 
least made a short run to the Yosemite Valley and the 
big trees of Calaveras, of which the world holds not 
elsewhere the equal. All these he may see and many 
more if he will; but, after all, when he has returned 
to the Atlantic coast, refreshed, not tired, he will most 
rejoice that he has gained an idea of a continent, 
something which only the great Pacific railroads can 
enable him to do. 
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PICTURESQUE EUROPL.-—FLORENCE.— 1. 


SranpDinG on the heights of Fiesole, one looks out 
over the spires and towers of Florence and her envi- 
rons, the whole now one city, the old wall having long 








according to the tradition of its inhabitants, was born 
Florence. The child soon outstripped the parent ; 
and now travelers visit Fiesole chiefly that they may 
have the better view of Florence, notwithstanding that 
the old town, which was one of Hannibal’s halting- 


the graceful Campanile alongside ; the famous Bap- 
tistery ; the Gallery of Offices, the Pitti and Vecchio 
palaces, and the Bargello, built for the residence of 
the republican magistrates and now become a prison. 











since ceased to in- 
close Florence even 
as Temple Bar has 
ceased to be the en- 
trance to London. 
If cities were indi- 
viduals with souls — 
which they are not, 
probably 











because 
they are corporations 
— one might like to 
inquire what are the 
emotions of Fiesole 
when contemplating 
the career, the growth 
and the present size 
of her lovely daugh- 
ter. For Florence is 








not only the younger 
city by many centu- 
ries of age, but is THE HERMAPHRODITE. 
one of the few great 

and successful cities the world has ever seen which 


were founded by direct order. 


places while on his way to Rome, has much within 
itself to interest the antiquarian. 

Florence is one of the most beautiful cities not only 
of beautiful Italy, but of the world ; and the whole sum 
of its beauty is made up from many different sources. 


Fiesole (the ancient 
Fesulz) was, from earliest times, a resort for mer- 
chants from the whole valley of the Arno and the 
neighboring portions of the Italian peninsula — being, 








in its way, not unlike an English market town or the! Within the old city, which is in shape an irregular five- 
sided figure, sur- 
rounded by a wall, 
through which eight 
gates lead to the su- 
burbs, we find nar- 
row Streets, it is true, 
and a massive archi- 
tecture which may 
sometimes give a 
gloomy impression, 
different from that 
which one associates 
with the idea of Italy, 
and different from 
what one finds in 
other Italian cities— 
notably in Venice ; 
yet the narrow streets 
are well paved and 
generally well kept, 
and the gloomy im- 
pression of the archi- 
tecture is lessened if 
not dissipated by the 
reflection that, here 
as elsewhere, it but 
embodies and crys- 
tallizes, as it were, 
the history of the 
people. For these 
massive walls have 
met and withstood 
many a rude shock 
and fierce attack in 
the struggles be- 
tween Guelph and 
Ghibelline, between 
pope and emperor, 
between republicans 
and aristocrats. Re- 
membering these, we 
forget bloodshed and 
wrong and violence 
as near evils, and re- 
member only the ro- 

Russian town of Novgorod — until it was found that its| mance of history, which preserves us no element of 
~ increased and increasing traffic was seriously impeded | gloom. Nor is there any room for gloomy sentiments 
by the difficulties of transporting merchandise up and | in gazing at the churches and the palaces — churches 
down the rugged paths leading to it. So the meet-|and palaces of the people whether built for podesta 

ing of merchants, buyers and sellers, was ordered to|or priori, gonfalonier or grand duke: the magnifi- 

take place thereafter on the bank of the Arno ; and so, | cent Duomo, in its outer casing of black and white ; 


VENUS DE MEDICI. , 








But all that binds one to Florence is not the exte- 
rior of her buildings, 
even though they are 
worth many a long 
day of study. Not 
to speak, now, of the 
treasures to be found 
within their doors, 
there is somewhat 
yet outside the walls 
to draw and hold us, 
Each of the eight 
gates in the old walls 

_lends passage to a 
street leading to a 
suburb, and it is al- 
most impossible to 
decide which is most 
beautiful, while each 
shades gradually off 
into the open coun- 
try —the lovely and 
fertile Val d’Arno 

with fruitful gardens and vineyards, which also climb 

the easy slopes of the surrounding hills, dotted here 
and there with picturesque villas. Through all these, 
as through the city, flows the peaceful Arno spanned 
by its four bridges, and bordered by that most thor- 
oughly charming of all drives, the Lungo |’Arno 


DANCING FAUN. 


(‘‘Along the Arno,”) which we might not inaptly 
translate the ‘‘ Lounge by the Arno ;” or might pun- 
ningly call the lungs of the city, for here it is that the 
inhabitants draw their freest breaths. With all these 
attractions, added to its delightful climate and most 





agreeable society, it is small wonder travelers should 
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They do right, the Florentines, in loving their peau-! more particularly in Italy than elsewhere —and no- 


tiful home ; for, more than most 
cities, it has been made by its in- 
habitants, has grown with their 
growth and precisely as they grew. 
In looking at the art treasures of 
Florence, whether of architecture, 
of painting or sculpture, and in 
considering her great libraries and 
noble charities, one does not have 
the feeling that he sees before him 
the results of oppression, some- 
thing forced on an unwilling peo- 
ple and paid for by taxes wrung 
from the down-trodden and op- 
pressed. Florence, until near the 
middle of the sixteenth century 
was essentially a republic, though 
often torn by fierce wars and 
coming from time to time under 
the domination of one or another 
great family. Through it all, 
however, the people remained es- 
sentially free and masters of them- 
selves and their nominal rulers, 
until a renegade pope, by his in- 
trigues with an ambitious emper- 
or, at last opened the door for the 
final extinction of Florence the 
Republic. 

It was in Florence the free, the 
self-governed, that the great works 
were wrought which compel our 
homage now as they will so 
long as men worship art. The 
people not only paid for these 
magnificent works, they built 
them, they gloried in them, they 
made them part of themselves ; as 
we see, for instance, the whole 
people uniting, as it were, to 
choose an artist to execute the 
two bronze doors of the Baptistery 


which were styled by Michael Angelo the ‘‘ Gates of 
Paradise,” and when the choice fell on Lorenzo Ghi- 
berti, then only twenty-two years of age, we find him 
devoting forty years of his life to the work. 
universal recognition of the artist and such devotion 


to a work —and this 
by no means a soli- 
tary instance—is only 
possible where the 
population is imbued 
with love and rever- 
ence for art, where the 
atmosphere is redo- 
lent of it. And this 
it was ever, at Flor- 
ence. The northern 
hordes found there art 
and artists; and the 
pressure of their in- 
vasion removed, Flor- 
ence was among the 
first to recover her- 
self, and there is room 
for the boast of the 
Florentines, that it 
was in their city that 
the ‘‘new birth” of 
Italian art took place. 
Be that as it may, 
whether or not we ad- 
mit the claim that the 
art of painting was 
lost in Italy previous 
to the appearance of 
Cimabué (born 1240, 


than on the banks of the Arno. 


died 1300), the teacher of Giotto, we must recognize 
the fact that the restoration of art, science and litera- 
ture was nowhere more prompt and more complete 
Nowhere was the re- 





THE KNIFE-SHARPENER. 


where do we find more imposing or more enduring 


monuments of the fact. Asa French writer has well 


said, ‘‘it seems as though the intellectual vigor which 


had lain fallow so long had doubled or tripled, and 
that everywhere geniuses endowed with heroic powers 





THE WANCE OF THE INFANTS. 


were called upon to make up for the time lost.” Not 
only were there poets and painters, historians, sculp- 


tors, scientists, architects, philosophers and musicians, 


but there were men whoowere all of these at the same 


be willing to echo its inhabitants in calling Florence | bound more simultaneous in all the branches of cul-|time, and their lot was happily cast among a people 
the “‘ Lily of Italy” and to vie with them in lauding it. |ture—a feature which characterized the renaissance | who, so far from persecuting or neglecting their gen- 
ius, could appreciat 


e and foster it, could take pride in 


it and glory in providing fitting 
fields for its display. So we are 
not surprised to find in Florence 
specimens of the art of all ages, 
from the masterpieces of classic 
Greek art, to those of Michael 
Angelo, done before his beloved 
city, for the first time unjust to 
genius, drove him to Rome to 
fashion the dome of St. Peter and 
tomb of Jules II., which, how- 
ever, only rival, after all, the dome 
of the cathedral and the tomb of 
the Medicis at Florence. 

It is certainly true that when, 
in the Uffizi Gallery, we gaze upon 
such specimens of Greek sculpture 
as those, for instance, gathered in 
the Tribune, we know they are 
only in, not of, Florence. The 
Venus, which we call the ‘‘ Med- 
ici,” because it is to one of that 
remarkable family that we owe 
the putting together and setting 
up of the fragments of this mas- 
terpiece of an unknown chisel, 
the accepted standard of female 
beauty, which has owned almost 
as many masters as did the god- 
dess herself, having been removed 
to Palermo for-safety during the 
invasion by Napoleon of Italy, 
yet, nevertheless, captured by him, 
taken to France to be received 
again with public triumph by the 
Florentines after his downfall : — 
where else could the Venus find 
so fitting a home? The same 
truth holds in regard to the other 
specimens of antique art gathered 
here: the Dancing Faun, which 
only Michael Angelo was worthy 


to restore ; that powerful work whose name has been 
lost in the ages and which is so imperfectly described 
by the Italians as L’Arretino (The Knife-Sharpener), 
but which was probably intended for Scythias prepar- 
ing to carry out the sentence of flaying passed on 





Marsyas ; the Herma- 
phrodite, only one, 
but probably the best 
of the many left us 
by the Greek sculp- 
tors; the Wrestlers ; 
Niobe, and the nu- 
merous others—these 
we know to be not 
Florentine ; but no 
feeling of incongru- 
ity strikes us in look- 
ing at them, for no- 
where else would they 
seem more at home 
than among the peo- 
ple who had the soul 
to rescue them from 
oblivion and to love 
them in their restored 
form. The influence 
of the Greek artists 
who wrought these 
perfect forms was nev- 
er lost to Florence, 
dominating its art 
through all the pe- 
riods of its history. 
The seed sown be- 
fore the irruption of 


the Goths and Vandals would never have survived the 
Dark Ages, however, had it fallen on the stony soil 
of a politically debased and down-trodden commu- 
nity. Had the Florentines been mere vassals of 
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princely houses, no such awakening as was there wit- 


nessed could ever have taken place. Liberal princes 
like the Medici may appreciate and encourage artists, 
but it is only among an essentially free people that 
such artists can be produced in the profusion, or 
recognized with the enthusiasm witnessed at Flor- 
ence. It was the free Florentine merchants whose 
commerce was with all the world ; who had credits in 
every city ; who, like the merchant-princes of our own 
day, valued wealth chiefly for the power it gave ; it 
was they whose liberality and broad culture made 
possible and gave effect to the generous and enlight- 
ened plans of the princes, who were their leaders rather 
than their rulers. It has been the effect of foreign 
commerce in all ages to make men cosmopolitan, 
to expand their ideas, to lead them to appreciate the 
value and encourage the labors of men of science and 
of genius ; and it is to this spirit of commerce that we 
owe the Florence of to-day with its store of treasures 
gathered through the ages. — Sidney Grey. 





HORATIO STONE, THE SCULPTOR. 





Tue death of this great sculptor, a few months 
since, in Carrara, Italy, recalls to mind a pleasant 
association with him in the literary and art circles in 
Washington, two or three years ago. At the well- 
known and popular literary reunions at the resi- 
dence of Hon. Horatio King, and at the art recep- 
tions given on Capitol Hill at the cottage homes of 
the Loomis brothers (professors both)— we often 
met; and on two or three occasions Dr. Stone read 
beautiful and learned papers upon ancient and 
modern art. These essays were written in chaste 
and beautiful language, breathing the truest inspira- 
tion of art. Yet the natural timidity of Dr. Stone 
was so great that he read with the utmost difficulty. 
And when, upon one occasion, he attempted an im- 
promptu speech, in reply to a vote of thanks tendered 
him by a gratified audience, his embarrassment was 
painful in the extreme. Indeed I do not believe he 
could have possibly brought his remarks to any defi- 
nite ending, had not Professor Loomis taken pity on 
him and helped him out of his dilemma, by speaking 
for him in a jocular way. 

Dr. Stone’s heart and life were entirely devoted to 
art. Being a bachelor, and possessed of a shrinking 
nature, art became to him wife, family and home. 
He had a jealous dread of witnessing any desecration 
of the mistress he worshiped, and consequently often 
suffered tortures when commissions for fine works 
were awarded to incompetent hands. There is no 
doubt that this jealousy was more for the sake of art 
alone than on any consideration of self, though his 
disappointments often made him morbid and sour. 
But his works, now standing in the Capitol, the life- 
size statues of Hancock and Hamilton, in the old 
hall of the House, and the exquisite model of the 
statue of Colonel Baker, in the Library of Congress, 
are alone sufficient to immortalize his name. These 
are considered the finest works in the Capitol, and 
there are many fine ones there, with a few that deserve 
not their exalted places. The last work of Dr. 
Stone’s is a life-size copy of this model of Colonel 
and Senator Baker, which will soon reach our city. 

In a letter from Dr. Stone, a few years since, he 
wrote that his first large work in sculpture was a 
monument to his mother, who, he said, was his first 
preceptor in art. This work consists of four figures 
—the angel and the three women at the sepulchre ; 
and, judging from what we see here of his work, it 
must be exceedingly beautiful. His portrait busts 
are, of Hamilton, in the New York Library; of 


Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, | 


at Union League Club, New York; of Senator Ben- 
ton, in possession of Gen. Fremont; of Col. Mc- 
Comb, of Wilmington, Delaware; of Edwin M. 
Stanton; of Hon. Fred. P. Stanton; of Professor 
Morse, and of Chief Justice Taney. There are also a 
colossal statue of Senator Benton, in plaster, in the 
basement of the Capitol; a colossal alfo-relievo of 
Justice Taney, in possession of Mrs. Eames, of 
Washington; a medallion of General Houston, 


Dr. Stone’s ideal works are the statues of ‘‘ Corinne 
at Rome,” now in New York; ‘‘ Beatrice Unveiling 
to Dante,” in the possession of Col. McComb, of 
Wilmington, Delaware; ‘‘ Faith,” in bronze, in the 
cathedral at Williamsburg ; monument to the wife of 
ex-Senator Foster, of Norwich, Conn., consisting 
of six figures in ascension; a colossal bust of 
‘*Corinne,” at Union League, New York ; a magnifi- 
cent bust of ‘‘ Moses,” and a marble vase, ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo,” owned by Hon. Thomas B. Bryan, of 
Highland Place, in Washington; marble vase, 
‘‘Triumph of Genius,” in Rutgers Female College, 
New York ; with the prototypes of each of the above, 
several feet in height, in bronze, with the figures in 
bass-relief; and the marble and bronze statues of 
“Uncle Sam.” 

The ‘‘Corinne” and ‘‘ Beatrice” are wonderful 
samples of ideal beauty and poetical conception. The 
latter represents the divine maiden at the moment 
when, responding to the heavenly ones, she turns 
aside her veil : 


‘*¢ Turn, Beatrice !’’ was their song ; ‘¢O turn 
Thy saintly sight on this thy faithful one, 
Who to behold thee, many a wearisome pace 
Hath measured. Gracious at our prayer vouchsafe 

Unveil to him thy cheeks, that he may mark 

Thy sacred beauty now concealed.”’ 


**O splendor! 
O sacred light eternal! Who is he 
So pale with musing in Pierian shades, 
Or with that fount so lavishly imbued, 
Whose spirit should not fail him in the essay 
To represent thee such as thou didst seem 
When under cope of the still chiming heavens 
Thou gavest to open air thy charms revealed.”’ 


The face is divine, though imbued rather with the 
strength and devotion of a woman purified by a 
knowledge of the woes of the universe, than with the 
beauty of an untried nature. ‘The drapery is perfect, 
—the folds hanging so softly that one feels as though 
they would crush together in the hand ; and the entire 
effect of the figure is to lift one far above the petty 
annoyances of life, into a region of purity and peace. 

Indeed, Dr. Stone was acknowledged by all to be a 
master in his art. No stiffness is ever discernible, 
either in the features or drapery of his figures: all is 
expressive, natural, flowing and life-like. Every de- 
tail is treated with the utmost delicacy, and nothing 
clumsy ever came from his hands. ‘The veins in the 
hand, the wrinkles in the clothing, and the very sheen 
of the silk stockings, are always natural as if painted 
in colors; while the expression of the face is never 
wanting and invariably pleasing. 

But his work on earth is done. His hands lie cold 
and idle by his side; and his once teeming brain, 
rich with the most beautiful fancies, is chilled forever 
by the hand of death. ‘ 


’Tis sad to think that Genius’ eye 

Beneath sealed lids must e’er grow dim: 
That the strong arms no more may try 

To work the soul’s behests for him. 


That never more, ah, never more, 
Upon this earth which is so fair, 

On mountain, river, sea or shore, 
His form shall meet us anywhere. 


That stars may shine and rivers roll, 

And clouds pour down their bounteous rain, 
But far beyond our weak control 

His path leads — where we look in vain. 


Far higher, deeper mysteries 

Than lurk within the marble’s heart, 
Engage his soul in yonder skies, 

Where God is more than highest art.— 


Where longings that we can not still, 
And hopes we never here can reach, 

No more may wreck the wayward will, 
No more their bitter griefs may teach.— 


But where true genius finds its goal — 
Its recognition, deep and high, 
And through eternity the soul 
May meet an answering sympathy. 


* * * * 





of Texas; besides other medallions and models. 





They say that he is dead: but no! 
While the unchanging marbles stand 

Beneath yon glittering dome of snow, 
He still belongs to this, our land. 


He still is seen, and known by all ; 
He lives and breathes among us yet ; 
While haply o’er some souls the thrall 
Is thrown, of deep and sad regret.— 


Regret that he whose genius lives 
Is far away in human sense, 

Where he can say not he forgives, 
Where comes no mortal recompense. 


And we who still are dwellers here 

Will ponder with a tenderer thought, 
Breathing the higher atmosphere 

Of genius, which his life hath wrought. 


We gaze on Beatrice’s face 
Unveiling to her faithful one, 

And all her grace in silence trace 
When thinking on the artist gone. 


And fair Corinne, of Italy, — 
The burning improvisatrice — 

In saddest tears we look on thee, 
Namesake of her of olden Greece. 


For he who caused the stone to breathe, 
And gave thee an immortal form, 

Though crowned with heaven’s unfading wreath, 
Is lost to every earthly charm. 


Yet rest thee, rest thee, weary one! 
After all toiling cometh calm. 

No more for thee the burning sun 
With far mirage of cooling palm ; 


But thou hast found the wished-for goal 
Where palms are green eternally, 

And where th’ out-reachings of the soul 
Bud, flower and fruit diurnally. 


And so, great sculptor, fare thee well! 
Thou’rt free from toil and sad distrust. 

The soul is calm where thou dost dwell : 
For thy poor body, ‘dust to dust !’’ 


Here, where these forms of modern art 
In halls of splendid silence dwell, 

We think of thee with heavy heart, 
And give to thee one long farewell. 


And while these forms still-charm the earth, 
And while the sculptor’s art is known, 
Our land will honor stil{ the birth 
And genius of Horatio Stone! 
— Mrs. Mary E. Nealy. 
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“THE BLACKSMITH’S SHOP.” 








To any one at all familiar with country village life 
this engraving will need no commendation, so faithful 
is it to the original, which is to be found in every 
hamlet of the country, in every particular. Note the 
attitude of the horses compelled to wait the pleasure 
of the slow-motioned if industrious smith. The gray 
has evidently been there before and knows how to be 
patient ; while the dark one is of more impetuous 
nature and does not so easily brook delay. All the 
accessories of the picture are portrayed with equal 
truth ; the hens, the dog, the smith himself, busy over 
his old-fashioned forge; the anvil and every detail 
shows careful study as well as skillful handling. 

The original from which our engraving is made is 
the property of Mr. M. Mitchell, a Broad Street 
broker, who, like many of his fellow-members of the 
board, has not only an appreciation for art, but 2 pa- 
triotic desire to encourage American artists. ‘The 
painting is the work of Mr. J. H. Dolph, whose stu- 
dio is at No. 1151 Broadway, a native of Washington 
County, New York, still young enough to have, we 
trust, a long and honorable career before him, although 
he has painted long enough to have made a reputation 
as a painter of animals, after having previously done 
good work as a painter both of portraits and of land- 
scapes. Mr. Dolph is a pupil of Louis Van Kuyck, 
of Antwerp, and, better yet, a close and conscientious 
student of nature. Very wisely, too, as we think, he 
declines to enter the field of animal portraiture — pre 
ferring to carry out his own ideas untrammeled by the 
orders of a patron. We look forward to a brilliant 
future for Mr. Dolph. 
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SWAN-SHOOTING ON THE RED RIVER. —JOHN S. DAvIs. 
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CEPHALUS AND PROCRIS. 








| 


alus had played upon her, and to test, in another shape | accounts agree tolerably well ; but in regard to the sub- 
than her own, his fidelity. This she did, and success-| sequent history of Cephalus the stories differ, some 


Lixe most of the tales of the Greek mythology, the| fully ; after which, having resumed her own shape, they | saying that he immediately killed himself with the 
story of Cephalus and Procris has an intensely human | mutually forgave each other and with renewed love |same dart, while others maintain that he entered the 


interest for all generations. As many moderns con- began wedded life anew. 


ceive of Deity as being only an exaggerated man, so 
to speak, with all a man’s passions unlimited by the 


finite bounds which are set to man’s life, so the Greek | of game, armed with Diana’s magic dart which Procris | 


i | 
expressed his sense of the common nature of man and 


the gods by deifying each 
faculty of the soul — with 
this difference, however, 
that he omitted nothing, 
crediting his deities with 
possessing the baser as 
well as the nobler attri- 
butes of man. Hence the 
essential truth of the stor- 
ies they have told us, leav- 
ing out only the supernat- 
ural element. Thus in the 
story of Cephalus and Pro- 
cris we have a story of the 
strength and weakness of 
love and jealousy, which 
will 


humanity exists. 


be true as long as 

Procris, the daughter of 
Erectheus, King of Ath- 
ens, was married to Ceph- 
alus, son of Deioneus, 
King of Thessaly, and one 
would think the match 
should surely have been a 
happy one, there being on 
both sides youth, beauty, 
royal birth and real love. 
Neither love nor high sta- 
tion was enough to insure 
happiness, however, then 
any more than now, and 
the troubles of the young 
pair began betimes, orig- 
inating, as is often the 
case, in the 
of others. 


interference 
Aurora, god- 
dess of the morning, who 
is credited with a frailty 
equal to her beauty, be- 
came enamored of Ceph- 
alus and carried him off 
from his home and _ his 
bride. Cephalus, howev- 
er, so far from feeling flat- 
tered at the preference of 
the goddess, is credited 
with having been as impa- 
tient as Sterne’s starling, 
his chief desire being to 
“get out””—a wish which 
was finally gratified by his 
captor, who set him at lib- 
erty; but not until, with 
true feminine malice, she 
had laid a plot to wreck 
his happiness at home. 
She persuaded him, so 
goes the story, to test the 
fidelity of his wife by pre- 
senting himself to her in 
Some other shape than his 
own; and to enable him to carry out the plot, she 
transformed him into the semblance of a rich mer- 
chant, endowing him at the same time with an enor- 
mous bag of gold. Procris, we are told, resisted all 
the wooings of the pretended merchant, but finally 
yielded to the superior attractions of the gold, and 
was 80 Overcome with shame when Cephalus revealed 
himself, that she fled to the island of Eubcea, where 
Diana received her in her train, presenting her with a 
dart which never missed its mark, no matter how care- 
lessly thrown. After a time Procris began pining for 
‘sight of fier husband, and Diana encouraged her to 
return, but advised her to play the same trick Ceph- 











For a time all went well with them. 
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service of Amphitryon, where he came to great honor, 
| Cephalus was | being made governor of one of the Ionian Islands, 
fond of hunting and spent most of his time in pursuit | which was called, from him, Cephalonia. 


Which of these is the correct version matters little. 


had given him. She—=incited by some emissary from |Our interest ceases with the death of Procris, which 


is the moment seized 
by M. Damé to represent 
the unhappy pair in the 
admirable plaster group 
from which our engraving 
is made. Nothing could 
be more effective or more 
faithful than the composi- 
tion and the execution of 
this group. The story is 
told in the drooping fig- 
ure of Procris relaxed in 
death; in the agony of 
Cephalus, evinced in his 
countenance as well as in 
the fierce 
which he clasps the dying 


energy with 
form to him, his fingers 
sinking in the soft flesh 
from the force of his grasp, 
while the disordered gar- 
ments of both show the 
haste with which he has 
rushed to the succor of 
his love, at the same time 
giving the artist opportu- 
nity to display his knowl- 
edge of anatomy. 
every point of view the 
picture will well repay 
study. 
ell aeetilianenines 


ART IN BOSTON. 
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CENTENNIAL PICTURES. 

I am exceedingly glad 
of the opportunity an ex- 
amination of the Centen- 
nial pictures as a whole 
affords me of speaking 
unqualifiedly of two works 
of F. D. Millet, whose 
subject written of in my 
last letter did not seem to 
uphold the reputation the 
artist attained in the art- 
Mr. Mil- 
let is represented among 
these pictures by two that 
are not only remarkable, 
but so remarkable that 
it is a matter of doubt 
whether we have an artist 
in the whole country who 
can do similar work so 
good in all its details. I 
have seen no work ap- 
proaching so nearly to 
perfection of touch and 
choice of color, anticipat- 
ed by grasp of idea. One 
of these is a study of fig- 


schools abroad. 


SS 


Aurora, who could not, apparently, forgive Cephalus| ures in a boat, and is catalogued as ‘‘In the Bay of 


his insensibility to her preference — was led to be-| 
lieve her husband again unfaithful to her, and, fol- | 


lowing him one day, found him lying in a shady 
copse, heated with his exertions, breathing out aspir- 
ations to the breezes, which she mistook for the mur- 
murings of a lover sighing for his mistress ; and in 
her jealous rage, starting up, she shook the bushes, 
causing Cephalus to start up and throw his dart at 
what he supposed to be some wild beast. The magic 
dart was only too true to its aim, and Cephalus rushed 
out from his covert only to clasp the dying form of 
his loved Procris in his arms. So far the different 





Naples.” It is remarkable for a presentation of not 
only ideas but objects that are only suggested. Little 
of the boat that the figures are crowded into is seen 
beyond the lower part of the sails ; but so cleverly is 
everything managed, that not only do we see the craft, 
but its gliding motion through the water before the 
breeze is manifest. It is a study of character by media 
of almost grotesque phases of humanity, similar to 
those of nature we sometimes see from Lambinet’s 
pencil where his mellow skies glimmer behind some 
sprawling, scraggly willow of large dimensions in the 
foreground, covered with knots and protuberances 
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that give it a character of its own. Here we have the 
sky and water, blue in the warm sunlight, and the in- 
distinct land borrowing therefrom the same hue, quite 
lost in the delightful atmosphere —all this er 
and dreamy and delightful. In this is the setting, — 
a study of an old man at the tiller, sitting with one leg 
out of sight and the other raised till the foot rests on 
the same object on which he is sitting, his leg bare 
and red in the sunlight; at the bow of the boat a 
young girl, bare-armed, clothed in a coarse material, 
with an unrefined but not displeasing face, seemingly 
paying less attention to what is said by a coarse-look- 
ing man, who has taken his pipe from his mouth to 
laugh heartily at his own joke, as he leans back on his 
elbow, than does one in the shadow of the sail on 
the far side of the boat, who is evidently her sweet- 
heart, watching whether the fellow gets any encour- 
agement ; another figure in the shadow, serving only 
as an aid to the composition ; nearer the stern again, 
a man either drawing water, pulling in a fish, or en- 
gaged in some occupation requiring similar action ; 
and in the centre of the boat, shirtless, with suspend- 
ers hanging uselessly from the waists of their trousers, 
two boys are engaged in the game of ‘‘moro,” which 
the authorities of the Italian cities prohibit, and which 
can only be played on such occasions as this, when 
beyond the reach of the governmental arm. This | 
composition is stretched on the canvas with the confi- 
dent enthusiasm of youth, and the virile confidence 
that middle life lends a successful artist’s pencil. It 
is remarkably full of steady determination and con- 
scientious love of truth, without a suggestion of tricky 
shirking of hard work and descent to half-expressed 
thoughts by means of false effects and theatrical situa- 
tions. Its lights and shades are subtile, never tricky ; 
its color sturdy and finely felt, not lurid or unnatu- 
ral, as many an artist would have been tempted to 
give, beneath the intoxicating effect of an Italian sun 
shining down on the waters outlying Naples ; its mo- 
tive, the presentation of a tableau of life and character 
in a sturdy, honest, masculine fashion. And it is an 
entire, unequivocal success. It shows the artist’s 
power of conception, and the fine manner in which 
he can endow the coarsest yet freest life with an artis- 
tic quality that shall not detract from its freedom or 
its coarseness, and yet shall present itself in an attrac- 
tive manner to eyes and sympathies strongly conven- 
tional and in every way refined. This is the true artis- 
tic mission, and Mr. Millet so far seems to possess it 
in a remarkable degree. 

The above-described picture represents one phase 
of Italian life, —the sea-faring, possibly the bucca- 
neering if the sea were not protected better than the 
mountain fastnesses. But Italy is dual, —as what na- 
tion is not ?—and there is another side to her growth 
(or maybe arrested growth) and characteristics. There 
is the directness and the aggressiveness of character 
personifying that phase of life as represented in the 
picture described ; and there is the shrinking, unde- 
cided, patient phase of character, the result of centur- 
ies of church misrule and priestly guidance, as in a 
picture by Charles S. Pearce. The effect is alike bad 
in both extremes that it leads to; for both are out- 
growths of that policy overthrown by Victor Emman- 
uel and the more intelligent of the Italian people. 

It is well that the aggressive should have been re- 
presented by a group, as Mr. Millet has represented it, 
and it is also well that the shrinking, weaker phase 
should be attempted by a single figure. This has been 





done, and done quite successfully, by another young’ 


man, and by his first work, as in Mr. Millet’s case. 
The picture is styled simply ‘‘ L’Italienne,” and repre- 
sents a little girl standing in a listless, tired attitude, 
waiting while her copper kettle is being filled at a 
street fountain. Every detail is artistically rendered, 
and every shade of character interwoven into the face, 
expression and attitude, delicately and subtilely in the 
extreme. The color of the face at first glance seems 
a trifle heavy; but, as we gaze, the heaviness loses 
itself in the expression of the features until one does 
not know, after all, but it was the deliberate intention 
of the artist, and should be ranked as a successful 


clothing, composed of intermingled, unpronounced 
and occasional vivid colors, well chosen with an eye 
to effect, as well as face and figure, all are as natural 
as though the little wistful maid stood before us, and 
betrays no signs of posing for effect in an atelier. The 
background is a careful study, but keeps its place 
well and modestly ; the textures of skin and cloth are 
well rendered ; and the entire picture is a credit to 
the pronounced school of art growing up in spite of 
discouragement and lack of appreciation at home. 
Whether the artist intended or not, it is impossible to 
determine from the simple title in the catalogue, but 
it is certain that he has succeeded in giving a higher 
phase of character than that merely individualized in 
a poor, tired, overworked, undersized Italian girl ; and 
one looking beyond the mere surface will see poor, 
tired, dwarfed Italy, sadly lacking in size and virility 
of intellect as compared with ancient days of prowess 
and renown. Mr. Pearce has been, and is now, it is 
understood, studying with Bonnat, in Paris, whose 
influence is plainly manifest, even to small technical 
qualities that the pupil must outgréw in time if he 
would himself be a master; and the little model that 
enters into the soul of this picture we have seen in at 
least one of Bonnat’s, the name of which I have just 
now forgotten, which hangs in the Atheneum Gallery, 
and which is simply a study of a little maid holding a 
very large nude babe in her arms, evidently just after 
his morning bath ; but the similarity is not mannered, 
only suggestive, and indicates possibly not a fault so 
much as forgetfulness. Great things consequently can 
be expected from Mr. Pearce as well as Mr. Millet, — 
the one in studied monotones and suggested subtle- 
ties ; the other in clear, ringing notes of color, aggres- 
sive handling, and pronounced but not finical detail. 
Mr. Millet has another subject that is remarkable 
both in handling and color. It is a head of a ‘‘ Turk- 
ish Water-Seller,” as catalogued, and is the most pro- 
nounced piece of blackness on canvas I ever saw. If 
anything so dignified and full of impressiveness and 
qualities commanding respect could suggest, or be 
said honestly to suggest, a low-comedy remark in the 
way of criticism, it would be that statement of the boy 
to his mother, that he had seen a negro ‘‘so black 
that charcoal would make a white mark on him.” 
And yet the color is remarkably clear and transpar- 
ent, and we are even allowed to see the polish we 
often perceive on Nubian or Ethiopian faces. His 
arms are proudly folded ; his bearing erect, imposing 


is some African king smuggled for a season into ser- 
vitude in Constantinople. 


Twilight on the Banks of the Nile” is but a step in 
subject, but a long way in treatment. It is from Mr. 
Hamilton G. Wild’s easel, and is fine in composition 
and idea, but lacks the force of execution and the 
successful reliefs necessary for a pronounced effect. 
Mr. Wild’s success, like that of several other artists 
represented in the collection, lies in other directions, 
and this should not be taken as synonymous with his 
merit or even success in a more congenial sphere. 

J. W. Champney, who will be remembered as fur- 
nishing the illustrations for Edward King’s ‘‘ Great 
South,” has a number of small pictures, generally 
very careful in drawing, and finely chosen as bits of 
sentiment ; but their qualities of color are not always 
good where strength is required. This latter fact will 
be noted in ‘‘ Grandma’s Pet,” which is so good that 
one forgets how good it is in wishing it were better. 
More satisfactory is a wash-room scene, called ‘‘ Don’t 
Touch !” representing a woman over the wash-tub, 
with a six-year-old boy close by, blowing bubbles, 
and a babe, tied in a high chair, reaching after the 
bubble hanging from the pipe. No great strength is 
absolutely required ; and a certain sweetness of color 
and simplicity of composition, with careful drawing, 
make an interesting picture, and one to be remem- 
bered as a bit of sunshine is remembered. 

The Centennial pictures are by no means exhausted 
by the notices I have given of them; nor, when I 
shall have done with them, will the whole story of art 





trick of color rather than a short-coming. The simple 
head-covering of the Italian girl, the heavy woolen 


‘doings here have been told, as you shall see in the 


and dignified ; and one can scarcely help thinking he 


From this subject to ‘‘ Fellaheen Drawing Water at | 





| future. — Earl Marble. 


THE GHOST’S HOUR. 
I SHUDDER and shrink 
From the slow-setting sun — 
For I know who comes hither, 
When daylight is done ; — 
Comes hither to haunt me, 
To torture and daunt me, 
When daylight is done : 


When the gold and the purple 
Of sunset grow pale, 

The chill night wind brings me 
The voice of her wail ; 

What anguish to hear her! 

Sad Ghost! how I fear her 
Long, desolate wail ! 


But, more terrible still, 
Her weird features that rise, 
Illumined by those spectral, 
Dark, fathomless eyes ; 
Their wild lustre haunts me, 
Their wretchedness daunts me ; — 
Those fathomless eyes! 


Why follow me still 
O’er the land and the wave? 
Canst thou never find quiet 
Lost Love! in the grave? 
Can no penitence ruthful, 
No sorrow though truthful, 
Bring peace to thy grave ? 


I am worn with the pain, 

With the horror and strife, 
Which are born of this Phantom, 

This dread Death in Life : 
Oh, forgive and release me ! — 
Be merciful, cease thee 

To wither my life! 


Alas! but thy wrongs 
Were too bitter, too vile ; 
Thy pale lips at my pleading 
Do scornfully smile ; 
And thine eyes unrelenting, 
Their deep caverns pent in, 
Flash upward that smile ! 


Is it strange that I shrink 
From the slow-setting sun ? — 
Is it strange that I shudder 
When daylight is done ? 
’Tis thy signal to haunt me, 
To torture and daunt me, — 
Forever undone }, — Paul Hayne. 
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AN AMERICAN OPERA. 








THE grea/ American opera is still unwritten. The 
various attempts on the part of native composers, while 
giving hopeful encouragement of better things to come, 
can hardly be classed as brilliant successes. The best 
of which we have any recollection is the ‘“‘Rip Van 
Winkle” of George F. Bristow, who is a thorough 
native and took a subject indigenous to the soil. We 
heard it not under the most favorable circumstances, 
it is true; but we think we do not do Mr. Bristow 
injustice in saying that he himself would not be will- 
ing to have it considered his best work. 

It was brought out several years ago at Niblo’s 
Garden, by the Richings English Opera, with the 
lamented Henri Drayton as the veritable Rip, and 
Miss Richings and others in the cast. Of course the 
plot did not vary materially from the play as produced 
by Jefferson, whose life-like rendition was just then 
engrossing popular attention. The opera went along 
smoothly enough without exciting particular enthu- 
siasm, and, if we remember rightly, there was but a 
single encore, and that at an unreasonable place in 
the performance — namely, when 7p (Drayton), 
overcome by the potion administered by the weird 
followers of Hendrick Hudson, falls gradually asleep 
with a sentimental melody dying on his lips, and 
finally grows as dead as a hammer to slow music. We 
say ‘‘unreasonable,” because when a man is dead, or 
dead drunk, or dead asleep, it is an anomaly to ex- 
pect him to resurrect himself, sing the measures all 
over again, and once more lapse into his previous con- 
dition of death, sleep, or dead drunkenness. Our 
sympathies were with Drayton, who, nevertheless, as a 
true actor, must have enjoyed an inward smile at the 
audience which expected a repetition of such a scene. 
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We do not wish to depreciate this, in many respects, 
excellent effort of Mr. Bristow. The impression left 
upon our mind is that it was not light enough to be 
popular and not heavy enough to be grand. 

Perhaps the most successful American composition, 
claiming to be an opera, yet produced, is Eichberg’s 
‘‘Doctor of Alcantara.” 
plot is funny, the situations ludicrous, and the music 
so flippant that it debars criticism from the standard 
of high art. It is little more than the stringing 
together of a few pleasing melodies; but it accom- 
plishes its object — that of making people laugh. 

J. Remington Fairlamb (it is none of our business, 
but we wish sensible American men would not part 
either their names or their hair in the middle) is the 
composer of an opera ; but as we have seen only de- 
tached selections in sheet form from it, we reserve an 
opinion until we can witness its presentation com- 
plete. If any one else has written an opera, its fame 
is purely local. 

Now, we do not know that we can contribute much 
toward the accomplishment of so laudable an object 
as the production of a grea¢ American opera, but we 
will throw out a hint which came over us while wit- 
nessing the effects of a slave chorus, sung by the 

‘‘genuine article,” in the performance of ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” We are the more free to make so 
valuable (?) a suggestion public property since we 
have neither the time, nor, we add with great frank- 
ness, the ability to compose the opera ourselves. 

We premise that the only original music we have 
in this land are the, until lately, unwritten melodies 
of the slaves. Here, then, is the groundwork for the 
libretto. Scene: a Southern plantation before the 
war; characters by ‘‘ Massa” and ‘‘ Missus” and 
other white folk, with the slaves as a dark back- 
ground. Mrs. Stowe’s novel might serve as a basis 
for the dramatic situations. Picture, for instance, a 
watch-meeting, when by special favor the slaves have 
been permitted to sing and pray far into the night. 
The darkness rouses in them the most solemn fore- 
bodings of the day of judgment, and they break out 
into that weird hymn : 


MY LORD, WHAT A MORNING. 


CHORUS, 


The story is amusing, the 





My Lord, what a morn-ing, My Lord, what a morning, My 


FINE. 
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Lord, what a morning, When de stars be- gin to fall. 
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You’ll hear de trumpet sound, To wake de nations underground, 
You’ll hear de sinner mourn, To wake, &c. 


CHORUS. D.C. al Fine 
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Look in my God’s right hand, When de stars be-gin to fall. 
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You’ll hear the Christians shout 
To wake, &c. 

Look in my God’s right hand 
When de stars, &c. 

You’ll hear the angels sing 
To wake, &c. 

Look in my God’s right hand 
When de stars begin to fall. 


Chorus. —My Lord, what a morning ! 


You’ll see my Jesus come 
To wake, &c. 

Look in my God’s right hand 
When de stars, &c. 

His chariot wheels roll round 
To wake, &c. 

Look in my God’s right hand 
When de stars begin to fall. 


Chorus. —My Lord, what a morning! 





, Have you ever approached one of these meetings 
Tom a distance, catching the first faint sounds as of 





children moaning in their sleep, and then, drawing 
nearer and nearer, it falls upon the ear like the wail 
of a miserere more mournful than that in ‘‘Trova- 
tore” — the chant not of death, but of an overbur- 
dened, trembling soul ? 

There is not much of Beethoven or Mozart or Wag- 
ner in these compositions, though we think it would 
puzzle even the latter to put in musical notation these 
hymns as the slaves rendered them. But they con- 
tain themes which in the hands of a master could be 
woven into symphonic form as beautiful as any. 
Change the scene to a camp-meeting, where with 
utter abandon of voice and gesture they give vent to 
their overcharged feelings. The brusque, unshapely 
eloquence of the exhorter excites their fervor to the 
shouting pitch, and, in the midst of the shouting, a 
single voice strikes up, and then, as if by magic, the 
whole assemblage catch the strain and fill the woods 
with the measures of 


THE OLD ARK’S MOVING. 
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I wentdown the hill to pray, The Old Ark’s 
met old Sa- tan on my way, The Old Ark’s 








moving, Let’s praise God. )} 
moving, Let’s praise God, Shout, the old Ark’s moving, 

















e old Ark’s moving, Let’s praise God. 








Now what do you think he said to me, 
The Old Ark’s moving, &c., 

Your God is so high and you so low, 
The Old Ark’s, &c., 

That he w/ll never hear you pray, 


The Old Ark’s, &c. Chorus. 


I said go ’way, Satan, I don’t mind you, 
The Old Ark’s, &c., 

For you’re nothing but a liar and a conjurer, too, 
The Old Ark’s, &c. Chorus. 


You may hang me high, you may stretch me wide, 
The Old Ark’s, &c., 

Let the sinners see how free [ die, 
The Old Ark’s, &c. Chorus. 


Now the excitement is beyond fever heat. The 
brethren and the sisters dance and throw their arms 
wildly about ; they clasp hands, and some, in an ec- 
stasy of joy, embrace each other heartily but not with- 
out discrimination. Varied expressions of delight fill 
the air ; the camp resounds with the stentorian exhor- 
tation of the leader; and then the surcharged body 
again finds relief in song. With one accord they 
break forth into 


RISE AND SHINE. 
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Oh, come on, mourners, get you ready, ready ; 
Come on, mourners, get you ready, ready (d7s), 
For de year ob Juberlee ; 
You may keep your lamps trimmed and burnin’, burnin’, 
You may keep your lamps trimmed and burnin’, burnin’ (47s), 
For de year ob Juberlee. 


Chorus. — Oh, rise an’ shine, &c. 


Oh, come on, children, don’t be weary, weary ; 

Come on, children, don’t be weary, weary (d7s), 
For de year ob Juberlee ; 

Oh, don’t you hear dem bells a-ringin’, ringin’ ? 

Don’t you hear dem bells a-ringin’, ringin’ ? (7s), 
For de year ob Juberlee. 


Chorus. — Oh, rise an’ shine. 


The very imperfect manner in which we have 
worked up our idea of the great American opera very 
clearly exhibits our unfitness even for the task of 
writing so much as the libretto. We trust, however, 
that the ‘‘coming composer ” will not be discouraged, 
and that he will elaborate and expand and preserve for 
posterity the scenes and songs of the days which will 
pass from earth so soon as education has raised the 
ex-slave out of the degradation and superstitions of 
servitude. 

We do not press the matter upon the minds of those 
not yet prepared for such a work : nor do we ask any 
one to believe us more serious than he may think the 
subject deserves. We will be content to feel that we 
have introduced to the readers of THE ALDINE three 
of the characteristic songs of the old slaves, represent- 
ing different styles of musical expression, the solemn, 
the didactic and the jubilant. — Horatio C. King. 
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ART IN LONDON. 








An ANGLO-AMERICAN ARTIST— Mr. Boucuton. 


Americans claim Mr. G. H. Boughton as their 
countryman; for, although born in England, he lived 
in America from the age of four to twenty-five. His 
artistic accomplishments, however, might well incline 
the English to dispute our claim. His pictures are 
among the best in the Academy, and he paints them 
in a style which he has made his own. Softness is, 
perhaps, their most prominent characteristic : the 
coloring is subdued and tenderly harmonious, pro- 
ducing an effect of reserved and cultivated power. 
The drawing and composition are so well done that it 
needs a trained eye to recognize the difficulties which 
have been overcome ; the result attained being always 
so true and satisfactory, that one takes it for granted 
that it could not have been otherwise. His largest 
work, this year, represents a length of English mea- 
dow late on an early spring afternoon. A _ brook 
traverses the meadow from end to end, its waters 
being mostly concealed by the grassy banks. A bit 
of woodland occupies the right upper corner of the 
landscape, the trees, whose foliage has scarcely as yet 
begun to bud forth, being given with admirable 
browny depth and softness. Four or five figures give 
a human interpretation and interest to the scene: 
peasants in the costume of a hundred years ago; 
rosy, wholesome English farmers’ daughters, and a 
sturdy young rustic, who is carefully helping the 
young women across the stepping-stones of the brook. 
The fresh, subdued tints of this group are in pleasing 





contrast with the shadowed green of the meadow, 
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MOUNT 


against which they are relieved. The land shelves 
upward behind them, and the warm sky occupies but 
about a third of the picture’s breadth. 

The picture is an excellent example of Mr. 
Boughton’s manner. It does not seem to have been 
painted, but to have slowly brightened through a ten- 
der mist, and to have just stopped short of attaining 
complete distinctness. Some of the artist’s works 
seem open to the criticism that this mist has not suffi- 
ciently cleared away from them. They are too pale 
and dim, though we feel that the intensity of life is 
there, if only we could raise the veil. But even this 
elusiveness has its charm, as Mr. Boughton is doubt- 
less aware, and so long as it is not employed to con- 
ceal defects, it can hardly be called one itself. 

The other principal canvas is in strong contrast 
with the first, and must be looked at separately ; for, 





HAYDEN AND 
as the artist observed, they put each other out. It 
shows us a street corner in New York on a New 
Year's Day in the last century. There are upward 
of twenty figures on the scene, though, owing to the 
judicious grouping, they do not appear as half so 
many. By making the street slope gently down 
toward the spectator, the figures in the background 
are brought clearly into view; and the technical 
troubles, in the way of making this slope look natural 
instead of unintentional, have been surmounted in a 
very praiseworthy manner. The occasion of so large 
a concourse of persons is indicated by the hospitable 
front door of the governor, which opens on the right 
of the foreground, and through which several indi- 
viduals are passing in and out to make their annual 
compliments to his Excellency. But the real inten- 
tion of the picture is to illustrate another and more 


MOUNT MORAN. — THomas. MoRAN 


humorous custom of those times: that, namely, 
which authorized every man to kiss every woman 
whom he met on the first day of the year. It may 
readily be imagined to how many comic and genial 
predicaments this liberty would give rise ; and Mr. 
Boughton has done justice to his theme. In the 
centre of the piece, a delicately beautiful and aristo- 
cratic maiden is pausing in half-amused consternation 
before the awkward bow of a thickset, burly person- 
age, who, to judge by the expression of his highly 
colored visage, evidently means business, To the 
left, a small urchin munching an apple, has planted 
himself in front of a pretty little girl, and is eying 
her rosy cheek as if debating whether it might not 
be sweeter than the apple. So the story is carried 
through a dozen different versions, which space for- 
bids me to particularize. Mr. Boughton deserves 
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especial commendation for the truthful manner in 
which he has treated that most difficult subject — 
snow. His snow crunches beneath the feet, stings 
the hands with coldness, and makes the best of snow- 
balls. In the matter of historical accuracy, as re- 
gards costumes, etc., Mr. Boughton is well versed, 
and he spares no pains to obtain real and typical 
models, and to use them at once wisely and unos- 
tentatiously, 

Another, smaller picture, with a delightful bit of 
fun in it, I can but just mention, Its date is that 
of the earliest settlement of New York, and we see 
the interior of the governor's private office, with him- 
self, broad, placid and jovial, smoking his pipe in the 
chair, while he adjudicates between two big-jawed, 
bony Dutch Americans who have appealed to him to 
settle their dispute. The character and expression of 





THE FALLS OF SNAKE RIVER.--THomAs MorAN. 


the three faces are extremely good, and one can|Snake westward to the Columbia. This region con- 
almost smell the fragrance of the honest governor’s| tains the only really Alpine scenery to be found in 
well-filled pipe. Mrs. Julian Hawthorne. 


————— 


IDAHO SCENERY. 


the Rocky Mountains, and is therefore the more at- 
tractive to and the more frequented by visitors. It is 
reached by stage from Corinne, on the Union Pacific 
Railroad, to Fort Hall, and thence either by stage to 

In the northeastern portion of Idaho is a range of Virginia City or ‘‘across country” — the better route 
mountains known as the Teton Range, taking its name | 
from three peaks which were called by the French voy- 


— direct to the range. 

In a future number of THE ALDINE we shall give 
ageurs who discovered them the Three Tetons, from|a large engraving from a painting by Mr. Thomas 
their appearance when seen from a distance. Spurs} Moran, showing the Teton Range from a distance. 
of this range extending to the eastward into the north-|In the engraving on the opposite page two of the 
western corner of Wyoming form part of the scenery | Three Tetons are shown, the view being taken from a 
of the great Yellowstone Park, and the whole elevated | neighboring peak a little to the southwest and look- 
region constitutes the real Rocky Mountain ‘‘divide”|ing toward Lake Jackson. In it the wild Alpine 
of this portion of the continent, from which the Yel-| character of the scenery is vividly shown, with the force 
lowstone River flows eastward to the Missouri, and the|and faithfulness characteristic of this artist. Snake 
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River makes its way through the range to the south 
of the Three Tetons, flowing west and north to its 
junction with the Columbia in Washington Territory. 
The falls shown in the picture are west of Fort Hall, 
and on the stage route from Kelton on the Pacific 
Railroad to Boise City. 
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SHOOTING WILD SWANS. 








Ir is safe to say that every man has a spice of the 
hunter in his heart, a remnant, probably, of those 
pre-Adamite days when he obtained food and cloth- 
ing in that way —the days described by the veracious 
chronicler when ‘‘the swiftest men caught the most 
animals and the swiftest animals got away from the 
most men.” 

In these days, however, superior swiftness is not 
the only reliance of the hunter for securing his prey. 
Stratagem plays quite as prominent a part in many 
schemes for capturing and killing birds and beasts, 
and not a few disciples of Nimrod find the silence, 
caution, circumspection, and even the patient endur- 
ance necessary to the success of these schemes, quite 
as attractive, and, in their way, as exciting, as the ex- 
ertion, the bustle, and even danger of more active 
sports. Indeed, it is only by stratagem that many of 
the more shy species of game can be brought within 
range of the hunter’s weapons at all, and hence much 
ingenuity has been spent in concocting schemes for 
luring them to their destruction. The employment 
of fire for this purpose is probably as old as the at- 
tempts of man to hunt atall. A flame seems to have 
a peculiar effect upon most wild denizens of the for- 
est, exciting, perhaps, their curiosity, or exerting some 
sort of fascination upon them, so that they invariably 
approach it or allow it to approach them while they 
linger in its neighborhood. 

Mr. John S. Davis, to whose pencil the readers of 
Tue A.tpinE have been indebted for many beautiful 
pictures, has given us a vivid representation of the 
shooting of wild swans on the Red River. The truth- 
fulness of the picture will be at once recognized by all 
who have ever engaged in the sport, while the quality 
of the drawing will delight the lover of art. 

The method by which the swans are brought within 
range is easily understood. A screen of bark from 
the ‘‘canoe birch” is cut about five feet long, black- 
ened on the inside and fixed in the bow of the boat, 
where it reflects light from the pine torch in front of 
it, leaving everything behind in shadow. The pecu- 
liar effects produced by this arrangement have been 
skillfully handled in Mr. Davis’s happy effort. 
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A Frew Worps aspouT THE ACADEMY—THE CEN- 
TENNIAL ART EXHIBITION. 


IT was my purpose to make our Academy of Fine 
Arts the subject of this letter, apropos to the late open- 
ing in the new Academy building of the Forty-seventh 
Annual Exhibition. But this purpose, like many 
another entertained in this region, must be deferred 
the while that the Centennial demands all attention 
and absorbs all interest. As it happens, the Academy 
can very well afford to wait, as there is little within its 
walls of interest that can not be noticed next month 
or next year as well as now. The authorities of the 
Academy announce an ‘‘ annual spring exhibition of 
fresh pictures and other works of art.” With respect 
to the present display, I have only to remark here 
that it must consist almost exclusively of the ‘‘ other 
works of art,” as the fresh pictures are too insignifi- 
cant in numbers and too inferior in quality to give 
character or name to the exhibition. The “ Forty- 
seventh Annual,” then, must be understood as the 
forty-seventh show of the same old pictures, good, 
bad and indifferent, which have heretofore adorned 
the Academy walls. 

Let it not be held that in these remarks I seek to 
disparage the Academy in any way. As the virtuous 
Sairy Gamp might say: ‘‘ Far be it from me, which 
I'm not so dispoged.” I have borne testimony to 
the great worth and usefulness of that noble institu- 
tion heretofore, and hope to praise its services here- 


after ; and if there is occasion to say that the present 
exhibition is a comparative failure, the reasons for 
such failure are plainly to be found in the irresistible 
attractions of the Centennial Exhibition. The artists 
to paint pictures, and the public to look at them, 
have all been called away across the Schuylkill, and 
the Academy has been left to its own resources and 
its own devices. 
To make a bridge between the Academy and the 
Centennial, I may mention that, of the pictures of- 
fered to the Art Commission when in session here, 
many were rejected ; and of these, several have found 
refuge in the ‘‘ Forty-seventh Annual.” One of the 
refugees, so to speak, has been brought into some 
notice. It is a striking picture, and has been adver- 
tised by injudicious friends of the artist complaining 
in the public prints because of its rejection, the com- 
plaints usually setting forth sundry more or less ab- 
surd reasons for the refusal of the Art Commission 
to give it place. The work in question is Moore’s 
“«Almet,” No. 253 of the Academy catalogue, one 
of the first paintings to catch the eyé in the galleries. 
It was rejected, doubtless, because of its demerits, 
which are prominent and unredeemed by worth of 
any kind. The subject is a semi-nude figure of an 
Egyptian dancing-girl, and is designed in imitation 
of Gérome’s ‘‘ Almi.” It is not a copy, but an imi- 
tation after the manner of dollar-store electroplate 
imitations of fine gold. It has been stated as a griev- 
ance that the Commissioners considered it indecent. 
Whether indecent or not, it is offensively vulgar. 
Composed without judgment, drawn without knowl- 
edge, painted without skill, crude and glaring in 
color, confused in light and shade, and distorted in 
perspective, the picture is bad in almost every respect, 
and has no qualities entitling it to place in a public 
collection. 
There have been more words wasted over this mat- 
ter already than should ever have been given to it ; 
but the Centennial Art Commission has been vari- 
ously assailed for declining to accord Mr. Moore the 
very large space his work requires, and I think their 
action should be defended. I am more inclined to 
justify them in this case, perhaps, for that I find them 
amenable where graver criticisms have been made. 
The Commission, or Bureau of Superintendence of 
the Fine Arts Department, as I believe the official des- 
ignation now reads, was organized a year too late, and 
has been behindhand ever since. Whether, in abler 
hands, the difficulties occasioned by delay could have 
been overcome or not, is a question that can not now 
be settled. Certain it is, however, that those who 
objected to the composition of the Bureau in the first 
instance, find their prediction of inevitable shortcom- 
ing more than realized. The true method, as held 
by high authority, would have been to place in charge 
of this department, a great artist, and to give him the 
aid of energetic men of practical affairs, men of de- 
monstrated executive capacity, whose names would 
have been a guarantee of good management. The 
gentleman who had the courage and magnanimity to 
accept the responsibility of the position at the eleventh 
hour, is neither an artist, nor a layman of experience 
in public undertakings ; but is, rather, a retiring stu- 
dent and a devoted specialist. 
Taking up arms against a siege of troubles, the 
Commissioner and the members of the Bureau have 
unquestionably done their manful best to oppose and 
end them. Beset by unexpected defalcations, har- 
assed by vexations and annoyances innumerable, and 
rewarded by captious or absurd reprobation, they have 
used their best abilities to accomplish the task assigned 
them within the too brief time allowed. The results 
of their labors are, a Centennial Art Bureau driven to 
the verge of distraction ; a thousand, more or less, 
angered and disappointed artists ; and an Art Depart- 
ment ‘‘closed for repairs” the second day after the 
opening of the exhibition. 
Now, I do not mean to say that the most compe- 
tent commission in the world could possibly have 
done all there was to be done within the few months 
since the organization of the Bureau. That, as stated, 


is a question which can not now be determined ; but 





constituted might have done better ; and I trust the 





next time we are a hundred years old we may profit 
by our present experience. 

There has been from the first a plentiful lack of 
that precious quality called tact manifested in the 
proceedings of the Bureau. No one connected with 
the management seemed to possess that faculty for 
moving men and matter and affairs smoothly and 
with celerity, which is invaluable in ‘‘ getting things 
done.” Tact was of all things especially needed, and 
the Bureau had it not; but, for want of it, halted and 
went lame at every step. 

As there has been no complaisance, with expediency, 
so has there been no firmness, with wisdom, shown in 
the action of the Commission. That the plans for the 
interior of Memorial Hall have been changed half-a- 
dozen times, at the suggestion of Thomas, Richard and 
Henry, the bewildered architect knows to his unmeas- 
ured confusion ; but he may not know whether the re- 
sponsibility rests with Mr. Sartain and his co-workers 
or with Mr. Cochran and the Building Committee. But 
an instance of uncertainty and laxity of purpose, con- 
cerning which there can be no question, may be found 
in the case of the Historical Museum. Urged by im- 
portunate friends, the Bureau made the mistake of 
assigning space in the art annex for a collection of 
Continental relics. After the collectors had made 
considerable progress in bringing together the J/ay- 
flower cradles, the Governor Endicott chairs, the old 
queen’s-arms that ‘‘ Gran’ther Young brought home 
from Concord, busted,” and all the usual array of 
memorable pots, pans and platters, they discovered, 
one fine day, that their space in the art annex was 
occupied by the Italian exhibit. A significant hint, 
this, that the Bureau was subject to inconstancy in re- 
spect to historical museums in the art galleries. 

A more serious matter still was the neglect to ap- 
point, as a member of the Bureau, some natural care- 
taker, some person with instinctive perception of the 
requirement of the case, who could not for the life of 
him have failed to provide proper safeguards for the 
treasures intrusted to the keeping of the Bureau. Had 
such a person been in authority, he would have spared 
us the dismay occasioned on the opening day by seeing 
such pictures as Eastman Johnson’s ‘‘ Old Kentucky 
Home” and Boughton’s ‘‘ Pilgrims Going to Church” 
exposed all day, entirely unprotected, in the narrowest 
passages of Memorial Hall. A dense throng surged 
through these passages from morning until night, 
pushing and struggling each way, and, naturally 
enough, shoving the weakest to the wall. On the 
wall, shoulder high, some of the finest pictures ever 
painted in America were hung up, without so much 
as a cord to keep off the scrambling masses of men, 
women and children bent on fighting their way out 
of the suffocating press. If some of these paintings 
were not ruined that day, the Bureau may thank their 
fortune but not their forethought. 

There has been a deal of feeling expressed as to the 
exhibition of works calculated to stir up unhappy 
memories of our late war; and many good men and 
true have hoped that the Bureau would exercise mag- 
nanimous discretion with regard to such contribu- 
tions. The most prominent of these, by far, is Roth- 
ermel’s ‘‘ Battle of Gettysburg,” a truly tremendous 
picture, painted for the State of Pennsylvania. It is a 
fearful and wonderful production, about the size and 
shape of a drop-curtain and of the same order of 
merit. 

Mr. Rothermel is an active member of the Art 
Bureau; and when the question of exhibiting the Get- 
tysburg piece was introduced, all unbeknown to the 
modest artist, of course, he had an opportunity of 
showing, not his picture, but a touch of grace that 
would have done him more honor than any other dis- 
play he is ever likely to make. He should have said : 
‘Under any circumstances I should regret wounding 
the sensibilities of my compatriots: being a member 
of this Bureau, it becomes impossible that I should 
incur the risk of doing so.” 

Mr. Rothermel did not say anything of this kind ; 
‘‘on the contrary, quite the reverse ;” and his friends 
of the Bureau are with him in the spirit evinced by 











I think it can be determined that a Bureau differently 


this incident. = 
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I do not speak of these things in any fault-finding 
humor, and use the several circumstances alluded to 
merely to illustrate and substantiate my positions, 
which may be summed up as follows : The organiza- 
tion of the Art Department of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion was neglected until success was greatly endan- 
gered if not rendered impossible. The organization, 
delayed until haste was unavoidable, was effected with- 
out due consideration, and the right men for the right 
places were not forthcoming. As a further conse- 
quence, some things have been done which ought not 
to have been done, and very many things which ought 
to have been done have been sadly neglected. 

I make these strictures, then, not to be censorious, 
but to give the readers of THE ALprINE, once for all, 
to understand that there must be allowances made for 
the Centennial Art Department ; and the length and 
breadth of that matter being established, we can pro- 
ceed to consider the Exhibition in detail, without 
stumbling over the shortcomings with too annoying 
frequency. 

The display as a whole is wanting in grandeur ; 
there are no splendid galleries, no impressive per- 
spectives — dividing partitions everywhere cutting up 
the view and destroying general effects. This has 
been, perhaps, unavoidable in consequence of the 
great amount of wall surface required; but such 
being the case, it is a pity that the nave of Memorial 
Hall, the only apartment left intact, could not have 
been finished in time for the opening. 

The display of new works by known American art- 
ists is disappointingly small. Many of our painters 
held in highest esteem are only represented by famil- 
iar pictures previously exhibited at the National Acad- 
emy or in private galleries. This is partly accounted 
for by the fact that few or none of the contributions 
from Americans in Europe have yet been received. 
The United States Government undertook to convey 
these contributions across the Atlantic, but assigned 
the storeship Supply for the service. The Supply is 
one of the dullest old sailing-vessels in the navy, and 
may yet be weeks on the way. What she is bringing 
I do not know; but I do know when it became 
known in London, Paris and Rome that a slow sail- 
ing-ship was to transport the offerings from Europe, 
several of the artists declined to send by such a con- 
veyance. 

I do not mean to charge any part of the responsi- 
bility for this unfortunate affair upon the Art Bureau. 
I presume that they had nothing to do with it and 
that they regret the failure involved as sincerely as we 
others do. But I do think a straightforward explana- 
tion and a vigorous remonstrance addressed by the 
Bureau to the Navy Department in time would have 
straightened out the difficulty with trifling trouble. I 
have heard it stated that a request from sources enti- 
tled to recognition would have procured the assign- 
ment of a returning steam frigate from the trans-Atlan- 
tic fleet to take the place of the Supply. Whether 
likely to prove successful or not, it seems to me that 
it would have been well if such a request had been 
preferred. 

And now my story is done so far as growling is con- 
cerned. The vast collection of works of art, estimated 
to number sixty thousand objects, is before us. Let 
us enjoy it to the full. Let us gain from it the most 
instruction we can. Let it be to us a benefit and a 
blessing. And oh, my brethren, let me ask of you all 
to remember that a work of art is made for the eyes 
and the eyes alone. Only the artist’s hand should 
ever touch it. A thirst for information, laudable in 
itself, perhaps, incites us to put to the test of other 
Senses the precious work intended solely for sight. 
Pray repress the longing to lay hands on the exquisite 
marble or finger the delicate painting, however great 
the desire to know ‘‘how smooth it feels” or how- 
ever gratifying the acquisition of knowledge that paint 
18 not very hard. I am aware that the readers of THE 
ALDINE are not of the class given to experiments of 
the character here indicated, but I would fain have 
them join me in reiterating these warning invoca- 
tons, The Art Bureau has been neglectful, as stated, 
in the matter of affording sufficient protection, and I 
hotice already the inquiring thumb-mark on more 





than one piece of statuary, and the scratch of the indi- 
cating umbrella on more than one picture. Let us 
raise our voices in protest forthwith, in the hope that 
the great Exhibition may teach our people to look at 
works of art with their eyes and not to touch them 
with their hands. — John V. Sears. 
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THE HERO 


‘*Prace hath her victories not less renowned than 
War” is not alone true of the triumphs in statecraft 
or in diplomacy, which have served to place the 
names of great civilians on the world’s roll of honor 
alongside of those of great warriors— heroes of an 
hundred slaughters. The victories won by patient, 
life-long effort, by hard work, by unswerving devotion 
of self to a worthy object in art, in literature, in 
science ; objects which, achieved, shall make better, 
happier or more beautiful the lives and homes of 
others, shall increase their knowledge and lighten 
their burdens—these are among the great victories of 
Peace, and those who achieve them the real generals 
to be crowned when the triumph of Peace has been 
decreed. It is seldom that these victors over the 
secrets and the forces of nature are crowned in their 
lifetime : the laurel may decorate their busts in the 
Pantheon, but their brows seldom feel the grateful 
pressure of the wreath. Their victories have been 
slowly won—not momento hore, as Horace says the 
soldier’s are—and proportionately slow is their re- 
ward in coming. Their decoration, it is better to say, 
perhaps, for it may be doubted whether the soul which 
can conceive such a goal and carry its possessor on to 
its attainment does not reap its best reward in success, 
and whether the tardily given honor does not at last 
come in rather as the mark and reminder of a reward 
already enjoyed than as a reward in itself. Surely it 
is to be hoped that this may be the case ; since, were 
it otherwise, it would be sad to contemplate the long 
procession of disappointed heroes who must have 
gone unrecognized to the grave. 

One of these heroes, little recognized during his 
life, and little known to the many, even now, nearly 
three centuries after his death, yet who, for his lifelong 
devotion to a worthy idea, as well as for his great 
achievements, deserves the highest honors, is Bernard 
Palissy,— Palissy the Potter, as he is so often called ; 
justly enough, too, as the epithet places him at the 
head of all potters—for surely such another never 
existed ; but unjustly, as it makes him seem to have 
been only a potter, when he was so much and so 
many things besides. 

The story of his life has been often enough told, 
yet it never loses its interest and its romance. By 
dates and deeds the record is a short one and soon 
told. Born at Capelle-Biron, near Agen, in 1510, he 
was educated without reference to or knowledge of 
pottery or anything connected therewith, unless paint- 
ing on glass could be so termed, an occupation which 
he alternated with the practice of surveying. When 
about thirty years of age, having become inspired by 
some specimens of pottery, the origin of which is not 
fully known, he resolved to devote himself to solving 
the mystery of their manufacture ; and then began his 
struggles and his troubles. Through poverty and 
through hunger ; beset by the sneers, the gibes, the 
denunciations and almost violence of his unbelieving 
neighbors ; the remonstrances of friends and relations ; 
harder yet, by the enforced poverty and privations of 
wife and children ; hardest of all, by the coldness and 
estrangement and reproaches of the wife to whom he 
would have looked for the sympathy and encourage- 
ment denied him elsewhere, but who could not walk 
where he walked, nor see what pictures the future 
showed him — through all these opposing troubles he 
struggled, until, at the age of forty-five, he saw him- 
self victorious. The secret no man would teach him 
he had wrung from nature herself, and henceforth he 
was her master. Yet did not his reward come at 
once. During his labors he had become a Protes- 
tant —a dangerous change of faith in the France of 
those days — and to denunciation for fanatical persist- 
ence in heating ovens succeeded religious persecution, 
and he found himself imprisoned at Bordeaux. His 


artistic work saved him, however, and he was released 
to become ‘‘maker of the king’s rustic pottery” to 
Henry II., with a residence on the site where now 
stands the Palace of the Tuileries. When that palace 
was built, Palissy decorated it ; and so art, like a faith- 
ful mistress, again saved him from destruction, the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew passing him by. 

But Palissy was not only a potter, though it is for 
that he is now chiefly honored. He was a chemist ; 
and it has been said of him, that he was to Chemistry 
what Lord Bacon was to Natural Philosophy ; and his 
work, Zraité de l’art de terre has been styled ‘‘the 
Novum Organum of Chemistry.” Besides this, he 
wrote treatises on marls, on waters and springs, in 
which he is said to have given the whole theory of 
artesian wells ; in short, he showed himself not only 
an artist, but a man of the greatest erudition and 
industry as well. His troubles were not all ended. 
In 1588 he was thrown by the League into the Bastile, 
where, two years later, he died, by no means the least 
illustrious name in the necrology of that prison. For 
more than a century he was ignored, but Fontanelle 
and Buffon gave him due praise as the scientist, and 
the world has crowned the artist. It is not strange, 
perhaps, that the contemporaries of Palissy should 
have ignored him —it is by no means an uncommon 
fate for genius ; besides which, the times in which he 
lived were not especially favorable to artists or philo- 
sophers ; or, at least, were not favorable to speedy 
and hearty recognition of their merits. It is a little 
strange, however, that the whole of the seventeenth 
century should have gone by without any notice being 
taken of labors so valuable. His manes may be ap- 
peased for any lack of due appreciation felt by him in 
life ; for in the reviving interest in ceramic art, even 
fragments of Palissy’s work are becoming valuable, 
and, last great test of merit, his manufactures are 
being counterfeited and imitated. — Szdney Grey. 
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SCHWERIN. 





Amonc the grand duchies absorbed by the German 
Empire was that of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the ruling 
house of which — the house of Mecklenburg — is the 
oldest in Germany, that land of old aristocracies. The 
original territory of Mecklenburg, which took its name 
from the village of Miklinberg, and was inhabited by 
a race of mixed Germanic and Slavic origin, was early 
divided into the two grand duchies of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz and Mecklenburg-Schwerin, of which the lat- 
ter was by far the larger and more important. The 
general aspect of the country is flat, except only one 
range of not very high hills which form the water-shed 
between the Elbe and the Baltic. Scattered over the 
surfaces of both the grand duchies are numerous 
lakes, of which Lake Miritz is the largest and Lake 
Malchin the most noted for its beautiful scenery of all 
those in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Schwerin, the cap- 
ital of the grand duchy, is built on the west shore of 
the lake of the same name—a sheet of water about 
fourteen miles long by three in breadth, into the 
southern end of which empties the Elde, while at its 
northern end the Stor drains its waters into the Baltic. 

The town is divided into the Alstadt, Neustadt, 
Vorstadt and Paulstadt, and is surrounded by a wall 
pierced by seven gates. Of the divisions, the first 
named —the old town—is mentioned as a strong 
fortress as early as the year 1018 ; the other divisions 
‘are, however, more modern and more attractive to the 
visitor. 

Notwithstanding its small size—its population is 
about twenty-six thousand — Schwerin contains many 
fine streets and handsome buildings, very much hav- 
ing been done in this way for the town by the Grand 
Duke Paul Frederick, who made it his residence from 
1837 until his death in 1842, and who, in addition to 
the improvements he himself effected, left in his suc- 
cessors and the inhabitants a desire for further works 
of the same sort, one of the fruits of which is seen in 
the great castle, the grand ducal palace, of which we 
give an excellent engraving. Begun in 1845, it was 
thirteen years in building, and is, with its surround- 
ing pleasure-grounds, one of the most beautiful and 





attractive modern public buildings in Europe. It 
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stands on an island iif the lake, on the site of a castle 
which was built in the twelfth century and restored by 
Wallenstein, who was for a time given the government 
of both the Mecklenburg grand duchies. The en- 
graving gives with precision the architectural beauties 
of the structure, at the same time clearly indicating 
the character of its situation and surroundings. 
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KING MORVAN. 








Ir has been related in a former number of THE 
Axp1nE how Brittany obtained its name from the fact 
of its having been settled by ancient. Britons driven 
out from Great Britain by the Saxons, and the fact was 
also noted of the obstinacy with which these ancient 
Celts have adhered to their language even to the pres- 
ent time, so that to-day the Breton peasants speak 
substantially the same language as that current among 








KING MORVAN.— AFTER LuMINAISs. 


the mountains of Wales. For a long time, down to 
the latter part of the ninth century, Brittany remained 
under Celtic rule, the wars between the French kings 
and its inhabitants being as.bitter and productive of 
about the same results as those between the kings of 
England and the Welsh. The weaker party were 
obliged to succumb in the end; but it took a long 
time to bring matters to this point. Charlemagne had 
hoped to conclude the conquest of these obstinate 
Britons, but died without having finished the task, and 
the wars went on under his successors. 

Louis the Debonair might have succeeded, for he 
had the art of winning men to him, but that he lacked 
the firmness to hold with the iron hand what he had 
gained by his gracious manners and wily diplomacy. 
Morvan was then king of the Bretons, and on him 
Louis tried all his wiles, with, at first, some hope of 
success had he not been obliged to contend against a 
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woman. He sent to Morvan the Abbe Witchar, one | 
of his shrewdest and most plausible retainers, to pro- 
pose terms of peace. So well did the abbe plead his 
master’s cause, that Morvan was almost persuaded, 
when, just as he was on the point of yielding, his 
queen — having been informed of what was going on 
by some of the leaders of the native party, with whom 
she was in hearty accord —came gliding into the room, 
kissed his hands, his beard, and by all. the fond en- 
dearments ‘and all the witcheries of her presence in- 
duced the old king to send away the French envoy 
unsatisfied and to continue the war. No wonder the 
French chronicler calls her ‘‘ une dme vénéneuse et per- 
Jide” —a perfidious and venomous soul. 

The artist has chosen the moment of the queen's 
appearance to depict the group. . The rage of the baf- 
fled envoy who sees all his schemes brought to 
nought ; the indecision of the king gradually yielding 
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to the blandishments of his spouse ; the countenance 
of the queen, pretending love for the king and calcu- 
lating the effect of every kiss, while her eyes shoot 
glances of mingled hate and triumph at the abbe, are 
all faithfully rendered, and mark the picture as a pro- 
found study of character as well as a masterpiece of 
historical painting. 
——— 


‘SO BEAUTIFUL!” 


Tue charming interior from the pencil of Scheur- 
enberg, which we reproduce, scarcely needs either en- 
Comium or comment. The picture so perfectly fulfills 
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“SO BEAUTIFUL!’’—-ArreR SCHEURENBERG. 


the first great duty of a picture, by telling its own story 
in the clearest possible manner and with the nicest 
attention to detail, that anything like explanation be- 
comes almost a work of supererogation. 

The two beauties have evidently ensconced them- 
selves in the boudoir for a quiet morning of real en- 
joyment free from the annoyance of callers — not in- 
frequently a synonym for bores —and everything else 
which might interrupt the favorite author to whom they 
have devoted the time. Mark the rapt attention in the 
two faces, the needle arrested in mid-air, the ‘‘ glitter- 
ing forfex” and the neglected rose which have slipped 
unnoticed to the floor, and the other signs which show 
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a passage of unwonted and all unexpected beauty has 
been reached. The very cat seems to have been per- 
meated by some subtle magnetism evolved from the 
excitement of the fair reader on whose lap'she rests, 
and to have roused herself to action to swell the 
author’s triumph. 

It were worth while being an author to have so 
moved so fair and so appreciative an audience ; but, 
alas! it is a story of long ago. Who can tell where 
such audiences — perhaps where such authors — can 
now be found? But the clock shows the hour for 
lunch approaching — maybe the author’s hold on his 
auditors is shorter than we have imagined. 
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INVENTION IN ART WORK. ' 





Amonc the subjects which should, and probably 
will, receive the fullest illustration at the Centennial, | 
will be the application of art to domestic uses. At 
the time of writing, the opening of the Exhibition is 
too recent for the formation or expression of a final 
and definite opinion ; but we shall be disappointed if 
the show, both of specimens of ceramic art and of the 
silversmith’s skill, is not something very nearly mag- 
nificent. Art in these directions has made rapid 
strides of late years. Perhaps we ought to say the re- 
vival of art, for Palissy’s pottery and Cellini’s chas- 
ings are older than the century; but we of to-day 
ought to excel both Palissy and Cellini, having the 
advantage of all they and their compeers did, with 
added advantages which they never possessed. In 
Europe the effort to excel them is constant, and the 
dead goldsmiths and potters of the Middle Ages are 
in danger of having their laurels carried off by modern 
successors who will win them, as they were originally 
won, by hard work and earnest striving after artistic 
conceptions worthy of being embodied in precious 





forms change constantly, and art, to be original, must 
be as protean. 

There may be a show of reason for the reproduc- 
tion, by foreign artists, of conceptions which had 
their origin in the fertile brains of predecessors of 
their own race and clime. The past, to a certain ex- 
tent, is their own ; originators, in art as in everything 
else, are rare, and to do what our ancestors taught us, 
better than they did it, is a not altogether unworthy 
ambition. We may excuse, therefore, foreign workers 
in gold and in silver for yielding to—or leading—a 
popular movement for a modern renaissance of old 
forms, but if this copying of the past is transferred to 
American soil, what can we call it but an exotic, and 
how much does its growth show of the growth of 
American art? This is the question which we hope 
to see answered at the Centennial —surely the proper 
place for delivering the answer. Beautiful work from 
abroad is already exhibited, and work equally beau- 
tiful from home is promised us ; but we hope we are 
not too exacting in demanding something besides. 
Surely one hundred years, in a land wherein nature 
has been so lavish of her displays of power and 





choly birds! feathered misanthropes !—they do not 
skim through the clear June sunbeams, but sit 
bunched under the eaves, catching such foolish 
insects as 

** Molest (their) ancient, solitary reign !’’ 

I had not thought to study its life when I asked an 
old man, with long white hair and beard, what it was 
the neighbors were allowing to go todecay? But his 
answer invited further investigation. ‘‘Sir,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘it is a monument at the head of the grave of 
a Scotch quarrel.” Serious was the old man’s face, as 
we sat us down by the way, that he might tell me its 
hidden history. 

The calcium light of modern science had not 
driven the ghosts from firesides which the credulous 
Scotch peopled from the weird legends of their far 
mountain land. Each family had its individual ghost, 
which received, at least from the youngsters, its pe- 
culiar homage. They were not single, unexplained 
creatures, seen long time ago by witnesses whose 
credibility might well be doubted —not such were the 
good old-fashioned ghosts. Your own grandfather, 
who held you on his knee, had not only seen, but 
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materials. The group of cups, goblets and tankards 
of English manufacture here given may be taken as in 
proof of what we have said. In every piece is seen 
not only beauty of form and of work, but also honest 
endeavor toward originality of conception, the quality 
most needed in this branch of art. 

Now, as patriots, we are anxious to know what 
America will exhibit in this line. The cry of artis- 
tic progress in these ‘directions has been heard here, 
as well as abroad, within the past few years, and now 
is the time for us to see what the progress so much 
called for has been. And by progress, let it be un- 
derstood, we do not mean increased facility in the 
Chinese art of imitating work already done, either in 
form or texture. If finer or more delicate chasing, 
for instance, can be done now on a piece of gold or 
silver work than could have been done one hundred 
years ago, it is well and we are glad of it; but this 
is not real art progress, if we have, in all that time, 
originated nothing in the way of design. Some things 
are, it is true, unchangeable. The Medici Venus and 
the Farnese Hercules will remain standard exponents 
of human beauty until a new race shall have suc- 
ceeded the present inhabitants of the earth. Nature 
does not change her forms ; but her combinations of 


















































EXHIBIT OF ENGLISH DESIGN IN SILVERWARE. 


beauty, should have taught us something more than 
the mere skill to imitate what others have done from 
whom we are separated by an ocean ! 

We hope so, and we hope for proof that our cun- 
ning workers will show us something new, something 
fresh, something American as our own skies, moun- 
tains, rivers and lakes, instead of copies of Old-World 
models. Our artists in marble and canvas have done 
it—why not our workers in silver and gold? 
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THE GRAVE OF A SCOTCH QUARREL. 








In a solitary spot, far from any house, mid the 
heavy growths of a neglected country graveyard, stand 
the ruins of what must have been a strong, capacious 
building. Above, upon the one side, rises a rocky 
hill, into whose hard top, here and there, a beech has 
driven its roots; below, upon the other, stretches a 
flat, descending further on, to lose itself in a swamp. 
It is dreariness itself on every hand. Here, if any- 
where, sleep the powers of ‘mystery. There is a sus- 
picious something in the very air, which is heightened 
by the uncanny faces of the dingy limestone walls. 





which build their nests in its dark solitude. 


It has worked itself into the light life of the swallows | 
Melan- | Inverness. 


walked and talked with them ; and your dear, truth- 
ful old grandmother had received many a message of 
joy or sorrow from this shady tribe, and frequently 
watched their noiseless processions flit by her, while 
her poor soul was nearly extinguished with fright. 
So, by the fires of a winter night, in the days when 
my aged informer’s story was born, was the ideal made 
real, and the supernatural brought down to the level 
of the natural. 

Eighty years ago his ancestors settled in Inverness ; 
leaving their less courageous friends on the banks of 
the Mohawk. Firmly trusting in God, they pushed 
their unbroken way to the ‘‘western wilds,” as 
Western New York was then called. McGregor was 
their leader: a man of strong intellect, well trained, 
and, more than all to his followers, a Scotch minister. 
Marvelous accounts may still be heard of his ability 
and attainments. He could read Latin as well as 
he could English, speak fluent German and even 
French, which latter was a forbidden language, given 
over to the Papist. Said McGregor to Deacon Frazier, 
‘«The French have many fine books.” ‘‘ More’s the 
pity,” was the reply of the Presbyterian deacon. The 
history of their preacher was unknown to the flock of 
The stories concerning him were s° 
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fanciful that they were for the greater part unaccepted. 


That he was of noble ancestry was undoubtedly true. | upon the steps of the pulpit where he had walked for 
Equally so, that he. had been compelled to flee his|many years ; and what was more awful still, written 
His learning extensive, his manner elegant, | upon the wall over his head, in characters of blood, 


country. 
his conduct blameless, his must have been a | 
walk in life, from which he had been unjustly pushed 
aside. Such was the purity of his character that to | 
doubt him would have been a wickedness worthy of 


ecclesiastic punishment. Once, and not again, had|minable. Indeed, how did he effect an entrance, for 
he been asked his history. He silenced impudent | the door was as he had found it on Sabbath morning, 
inquiry with these memorable words (and my old | fastened ? 


historian looked fixedly on the gray ruins, as if they 
might verify his statement as he repeated them) : 
‘Myself and my history will be known at the Judg- 
ment-day !” 

The sturdy Scotchmen had reared their rude houses 
with a prospect of prosperity. Means accumulated, 
and the time soon arrived when the next necessity 
wasachurch. To untie the strings of a Scotch purse 
is as hard as to alter the bent of a Scotch mind ; but 
when the duty is once driven home, both yield. 

Their liberal donations indicated no ordinary out- 
lay. More costly than the log houses of the people 
must be the House of God. Their tenets forbade 





was this passage, upon which he had discoursed so 
recently : ‘‘ Vengeance ts mine, J will repay /” 
was a deep cut in his head, as of an ax; but how, 
or by whom it could have been inflicted, was indeter- 


man has set foot in the old church since. 
he continued, ‘‘ let us be going, for the sun is almost 
down, and soon the ghost of McGregor will pace up 
and down the deserted aisles. 
wish to see it, sir ;” and with this warning he shuffled 
away as rapidly as his stiffened limbs would carry him. 


turned to the haunted ruin amid its silent family of 
forgotten graves. 
ing the mastery. The winds began their moan ; and 
the dusk came as if centering over the place for weird 
rites unknown to the light of day. 
ornament, even a steeple and bell; so, the building|fessed that it was not my choice to remain. 
would have been ungainly, at whatever cost, to the | shadows crept stealthily closer and closer, and I dared | architecture and engraving. 


The next morning, the body of the dead pastor lay 


There | 





‘*That is the history, sir,” said the old hero. ‘‘ No| 
Come,” 


Come, you will not 


I looked after him till he was out of sight, then 


Already my imagination was gain- 


|a.mass-meeting, and not often then. 


Dante, Petrarch, Mendelssohn, Beethoven (the eye 
searches in vain for the name of a king), are there 
written, with many others, in gold. It is good to 
read those names, and at the same time feel that the 


| centuries that have passed have not yet dimmed their 


lustre ; but they shine out like stars from the night of 
ages, that the eyes of the youth of to-day may look 
and be encouraged. I have written so much at 
length of the building as it will be in less than a 
month, the point to which all Paris wiil bend its foot- 
steps. The opening of the Salon is an event 
anxiously looked for by artists, art purchasers, con- 
noisseurs, etc. Such great concourses of people as 
gather to it, are seldom seen in New York, except at 
In this connec- 
tion it may not be amiss to cite a few articles from 
the ‘‘ Direction of the Fine Arts.” 

To choose four thousand or five thousand works of 
art from fifteen thousand or twenty thousand pre- 
sented, is no easy task —it is an arduous duty ; and 
no recompense is attached, except the old custom of 
presenting to each one of the jury, at the close of 
the exhibition, a set of Sévres vases —an art recom- 





It must be con- 
The 


pense (?). There are four juries ; or, rather, one jury 
divided into four sections, 7. ¢. : painting, sculpture, 
They who are connected 


eye of later times. But if the best of material and|not wait to ask the old wizards of trees and vines, | with art or art institutions in America may find some- 
workmanship could avail against elegance of design, |now gesturing ominously, what I knew they would | 


their new structure was indeed a rare one. 
care pervaded the entire mechanism. This may be| 
proven by the walls, which time has not begun to 
totter. 

It was completed, and McGregor dedicated it upon 
an occasion of lasting solemnity, to the God whom 
he and his served. 

Many were the incidents the old man told me as he 
turned aside from the main story ; and, if they were 
true, well might I have sat longer and listened to the 
silent voices of that melancholy fragment of the past. 
Its cold and stony tongue, what heart-struggles, soul- 
battles, could it have told! One lesson I did learn 
anew: ‘‘ Little do we, know for whom or what we 
build.” The rigid discipline of the Scotch fathers, 
saints that they strove to be, sowed in their sons the 
seed of infidelity. In thirty years the fervent Mc- 
Gregor preached a generation to the land of the 
faithful, and started another upon an opposite journey 
One by one the fathers and mothers were laid away in 
the weedy waste before my eyes, which was then a 
model of pious care. McGregor saw them falling 
about him, as a general sees his trusty soldiers, till he 
found himself almost alone. The times were chang- 
ing, he felt it, but could not change with them. He 
called to the young men in the same voice that 
brought their fathers to his side, but they heard him 
not; and he cried to his God as one forsaken and 
without a friend. 

Little faults began to be whispered against him ; 
they increased to grave offenses, when the community 
was divided, a few coming over to the pastor who had 
performed their infant baptism, a majority arraying 
themselves against him. 

Not long after, upon Sabbath morning, the church 
door was found securely fastened. McGregor had 
long looked upon it as his own house, consecrated as 
it had been to the use of Him whose embassador and 
servant he was. This insult cut into his very heart— 

for he not only, but omnipotent love, had been 
offended. An ardent follower asked the privilege of 
breaking in the door. ‘‘Touch it not,” said the 
wounded man, ‘‘it is the house of God ; the woods 
and fields are free.” So he and his little band turned 
from the temple of their own hands to worship in 
‘“God’s first temple.” Such a discourse as followed, 
never had been heard within the walls from which 
the preacher was barred. It was noised that he was 
inspired as much as any man of old. His effort upon 
this occasion was too powerful : it seemed as if it were 
that of a man who had a mighty work to do, and in- 
sufficient time to complete it. Trouble dwelt among 
the hearers of that eventful discourse. One of the pa- 
triarchs observed, with a sorrowful shake of his white 
head, * McGregor can not preach again. It was his 
last.” So it proved. | 





Minute | refuse to tell—the mystery of McGregor. 


— John Vance Cheney. 
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A SUMMER DAY. 





A SUMMER day — with click of scythes, 
And swaths of fragrant, fading grass ; 

A girl beneath a beechen tree, 
Watching the mowers as they pass. 

Through the warm air, the honey-bees 
Seek lazily the clover cells ; 

And from the kine, knee-deep in marsh, 
Floats torth a sound of tinkling bells. 


The violet eyes look shyly up ; 

A shadow falls athwart the place ; 
A flush divine as morning tints, 

Illuminates the maiden’s face. 
Two sit beneath the beechen bough — 

Nay, three — for Love has claimed his part ; 
And in the summer of the world, 

Blooms the rare summer of the heart. 

—WMrs. M. F. Butts. 
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ART IN PARIS. 








PREPARING FOR THE SALON—ART STUDIES AND ART 
STUDENTS IN THE FRENCH CAPITAL. 


WatkineG up the Champs Elysées with the back to 
the Obelisk de Luxor and the face to the Arc de 
Triomphe de I’Etoile, one will see, some three hun- 
dred yards or so on his left, standing among trees 
whose shadows are freshened by fountains, the famous 
Palais de |’Industrie, where each year takes place the 
Artists’ Salon. This, though, is not the only exhibi- 
tion which is there held, it being also the scene of 
horse-shows, wherein the lover of that splendid crea- 
ture will see everything in the shape of a horse, from 
the smallest of ponies which one loves to pet, the 
great, heavy, powerful dray-horses that one never sees 
in America (those who have seen Rosa Bonheur’s 
‘* Horse Fair” will remember them), to the sleekest 
courser that flies over the turf of Longchamps in the 
Bois de Boulogne ; of agricultural competitions, ex- 
hibitions of the produce of all countries, whether in 
arts, science or industries — often two such are being 
held at the same time. There is a permanent exhi- 
bition of the products of French colonies which is 
interesting, as it combines the features of a veritable 
museum. Those who have visited the Palais de ]’In- 
dustrie will not be surprised to hear of its great 
capacity : running its varied front 378 yards along the 
Champs Elysées, it turns and runs 144 yards toward 
the Seine, making a building a parallelogram in 
shape and of great capacity. Around the building, 
upon the space between the ground floor and floor 
above, are inscribed the names of those to whom the 
present age owes an occasional thought, — Galileo, 
Columbus, Copernicus, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 








thing useful in the following extracts from the ‘‘ regu- 
lation,” —I quote from chapter 2, on admission — 
Art. 13: ‘‘The admission of works presented by the 
artists and which do not fulfill any of the conditions 
of Art. 22, following, will be judged by a jury com- 
posed as follows : — 

‘* Three-fourths by members drawn by lot. 

‘*Qne-fourth by members appointed by the Admin- 
istration. Those only will have the right to take part 
in the elections, who exhibit and who answer to the 
conditions of the said Art. 22, that is to say, mem- 
bers of the Institute (Institute of France), those 
decorated by the Legion d’Honneur for their works, 
those having obtained a medal at former exhibitions, 
or those having obtained the grand prize of Rome. 

**Art. 14. The jury will be divided into four sec- 
tions. 

‘* The first will comprise painting, drawing, water- 
color, pastel, miniature, enameling, painting on por- 
celain, and painting on glass. 

‘* The second, sculpture and engraving on precious 
stones. 

‘* The third, architecture. 

‘* The fourth, engraving and lithography. 

‘*Art. 15. The drawing by lot will be taken from 
| the list of names chosen by the artists, in the follow- 
|ing proportion : 

‘* Forty-five members for the section of painting. 
| ‘* Twenty-seven members for the section of sculp- 
| ture. 

‘Eighteen members for the section of architecture. 

‘« Twenty-four members for the section of engrav- 
ing and lithography. 

‘*(Six engravers on steel, six @ /eau-forte, six on 
wood, and six lithographers. ) 

‘*The jury will be drawn for from the above num- 
bers. 

“Fifteen members for the section of painting. 

‘*Nine members for the section of sculpture. 

‘*Six members for the section of architecture. 

‘*Eight members for the section of engraving and 
lithography. 

‘“To each one of these sections will be added 
members appointed by the Administration. 

‘* Five for painting. 

‘* Three for sculpture. 

‘* Two for architecture. 

‘«Three for engraving and lithography. 

‘*Art. 16. The vote (here follows at what hour 
upon what day the voting takes place). 

‘Fach artist having the right to take part in the 
election will be admitted upon the presentation of his 
receipts (for his works), and, after having signed his 
name to the certificate accompanying his works, to 
deposit in the one of the four urns which is dedicated 
to his section of art, a ticket bearing the names of 
those he desires to compose his section of the jury. 
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‘‘Art. 17. The opening of the urns will take 
place (here is given the place, hour, and day) in 
presence of the Director of the Beaux Arts and the 
artists who may desire to attend. 

‘*Art. 21. For the admission of all works sub- 
mitted to the jury an absolute majority of the mem- 
bers present is indispensable, but in case of an equal 
division admission will be accorded. 

‘*Art. 22. The works of the artist members of 
the Institute — those decorated with the Legion d’Hon- 
neur for their works ; those having obtained a medal 
at preceding exhibitions, and those having obtained 
the grand prize of Rome, will be admitted without 
examination ; but none will receive the benefit of 
exemption except in the section in which he received 
his honors. 

‘* Art. 23. The placing (hanging) of the works will 
be done by the Administration, under the direction of 
the jury. When the work of placing is ended, the 
entire jury will be invited to give its ideas upon the 
work in general and particular ; but during the work 
of placing, the doors will be closed to every one with- 
out exception.” 

I have made these extracts from the regulations of 
the Administration des Beaux Arts so full as I have, 
because it is considered by all artists as the most im- 
partial of all the academies of Europe; and upon 
their laws are based nearly all those of similar societies 
in the Old World. I can not resist giving an article 
from the chapter upon ‘‘ Recompenses,” as from it 
the brotherhood in America may gather an idea of 
the stimulus given to art in France. In that chapter 


we read : 
‘‘Art. 25. Medals will be divided into three 
classes, except that specified in Art. 29. The first 


class of the value of 1,000 francs ($200) ; the second 
class of the value of 600 francs ($120); the third 
class of the value of 400 francs ($80). The number 
of each class may not exceed, of the first class, three 
medals ; of the second class, twelve ; of the third 
class, twenty-four medals — for the section of paint- 
ing. For the section of sculpture, two medals of the 
first class, six of the second class, twelve of the third 
class. For the section of architecture: one of the 
first class, two of the second class, and three of the 
third class. 

In Art. 28, we read: ‘‘The jury charged in the 
section of painting with designating the artists merit- 
ing recompense, will choose from among the exhibi- 
tors a painter under thirty-two years of age, who by 
his works shows those qualities likely to be benefited 
by a residence of three years in Italy (this is not the 
prize of Rome, but one instituted in 1874 and called 
the prize of the Salon). There will be allowed to 
this young artist the sum of 4,000 francs ($800) per 
year, each of the three years of his sojourn in Italy. 

‘Art. 29. Two medals of honor of the value of 
4,000 francs each, will be distributed to the two most 
eminent works of the Salon ; a special committee 
will designate these works, and, at the close of the 
distribution of recompenses the director of the Beaux 
Arts will charge himself with the reproduction by 
engraving on steel of the work or works which have 
merited the Médaille d'Honneur ;” and in Art. 31 we 
find ‘‘the recompenses will be distributed in solemn 
council, and the works recompensed designated to 
the public by card.”’, 

Need we wonder that the French School of Art 
stands at ‘the head of the art schools of Europe while 
such great rewards are given to great achievements ? 

The Beaux Arts is not the only art educational 
edifice : each ward or arrondissement has its govern- 
mental school of design, in which are taught drawing 
from models, architectural and mechanical drawing, 
and ornamentation for commercial purposes. I need 
not speak here of the other great sources of art educa- 
tion, —the Louvre, with its immense collection of the 
Italian, Dutch, Flemish, and early French schools 
of painting, its grand collection of ancient sculptures 
at the head, the world-wide Venus de Milo, the Fight- 
ing Gladiator, Jason, Silenus and Bacchus, Disco- 
bulus (or Dice-Thrower), with a long line of genuine 
Venuses, —the collection of remoter antiquities, —- 
Hebrew, Egyptian and Assyrian ; the Hotel Cluny, 





with its splendid collection of old carved oak furni- 
ture, quantity of armor and arms, everything classed 
and easy for the student, and the many other places 
in and around Paris, inclosing valuable food for all 
art students. You may enter the atelier of any cele- 
brated artist, ask his advice, criticism, etc., it will be 
freely given, Gérome, Bonnat, Cabanel, Bouguereau, 
all are open to and are willing to advise those who 
ask. 

By far the greatest reason for the pre-eminence of 
the French school will be found in their habits 
of working. 

In Paris there are several ateliers formed in this 
manner: A number of young men come together, 
hire an atelier, choose their head man (massier, or 
mace-bearer, as he is called), offer the direction of their 
studies to the artist whose style they most admire. 
He accepts, —and twice a week through the year he 
will visit his pupils, and they are privileged to call 
upon ‘‘the patron” (as the painter is called by his 
pupils) at his own atelier, if any -particular criticism 
is needed, and he will visit the more advanced pupils 
at their ateliers — if they have them, which is far from 
being the rule. There are a few only of this class of 
public ateliers in Paris. The oldest is the one form- 
erly directed by Hébert; and when this artist was 
chosen as the president of the French Academy at 
Rome, the pupils offered the direction to M. Bonnat, 
and by his name the atelier is now known. It is the 
favorite with American students. There is another, 
directed by Carolus Durand ; but the pride of France 
is its Beaux Arts, which includes four ateliers : one 
directed by J. L. Gérome, one by Cabanel, and 
(until a few weeks) one by Pils; but the students of 
these three ateliers can not call themselves students 
of the Beaux Arts until they have been admitted into 
the fourth atelier called ‘‘Ivon,” which is the atelier 
of the Beaux Arts proper. The building, ‘‘The 
Beaux Arts,” is vast, comprising, besides the studios 
for painting, those dedicated to sculpture and to 
architecture, of which I will reserve a description for 
a future letter. 

The student enters these ateliers at seven o’clock in 
the morning, and works until twelve, noon, from life 
models. The afternoon is spent, generally, copying 
in the Louvre, from the old masters in painting, or 
from the antique sculptures, until five o’clock. This 
continues through the year, the French student having 
no holiday, being required to work the same as an 
apprentice to a mechanical trade, if he desires to 
attain any eminence in his art. The result of these 
early hours is seen in the faithful drawings from life 
produced by youths who have scarcely entered their 
teens. Of course all can not succeed ; a sure hand, 
true eye, without the quality that distinctly marks the 
artist as the poet—soul,—rarely produces great 
work; but there are none more able in painting, tech- 
nically speaking applying color and manipulating it 
upon the canvas; none excel the ‘‘nature morte” 
painters of France ; and this desirable perfection can 
only be attained by work, and putting the brush into 
young fingers and educating it to draw with some 
pigment, —I do not say color. A fearless, free, and 
delicate touch is gained only by long practice. When 
the mind is liberated from all fear, and is at liberty to 
revel in its dreams of color, composition, light and 
shade, and the other higher charms of the art, without 
any disturbing thought to the handling, good painting 
is sure to result. Good painting is always rapid, as 
it naturally is born of confidence arising from that 
early study with the brush ; rapid painting is purest 
color, as the touches are firm, in the right place, and 
after being placed need no disturbing. And, let me 
say, this manipulation, handling, painting (they are 
three words meaning the same ‘thing) is not by any 
means the lowest charm of art; on the contrary, 
many of the most valuable ‘‘ gems” of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries owe their value entirely to 
the painting. We often hear it said that the art of 
painting (not composition, not drawing, not light and 
shade, but painting) was lost with the painters of 
those centuries. One is forced to admire in the works 
of those old masters the exquisite manner they man- 
aged a large quantity of color in a small space. One 





of the greatest difficulties in art is to employ much 
color, model and not muddle it into finish, retaining 
its purity unsullied. 

The rapidity of some of the French painters is 
astonishing. Bouguereau is said to be the most rapid 
painter in Paris. One would hardly credit that in 
looking at his painting, so seemingly careful ; but it 
is true nevertheless. Bonnat painted the portrait of 
Michelet, the late historian, life size, to the hands, 
and with them included, in one sitting, —and the 
painting and color are beautiful, — performing a work 
in less than one day that would take most of our 
artists a full week, and then they would be far from 
the master’s perfection. Why? It is that system of 
work! work! The art student is not, can not be a 
gentleman worker, one who goes to his counting- 
room at ten of the morning, smokes a cigar, and reads 
a full file of papers before commencing labor. There 
is, for the art student at least, ‘‘no royal road to 
knowledge.” 

There are many American students in Paris. The 
city of Philadelphia claims the greatest number ; Bos- 
ton next; then New York. There is one from the 
green hills of Vermont, one from Ohio, and one from 
Mississippi. 

From New York there is F. A. Bridgman (pupil 
of Gérome), a young, talented and indefatigable 
worker, making an enviable reputation ; his pictures 
sent to the Salon, this year, are a great advance in the 
manner of painting adopted by him. He has just 
returned from Italy, where he had been to recuperate 
and to shake hands with Pius IX. E. H. Blashfield 
(pupil of Bonnat) is devoting himself to the subjects 
of the epochs of Louis XIV. and XV.,— epochs of 
exquisite costumes ; and Mr. Blashfield, another 
good worker, paints them well. E. A. Ward (pupil 
of Cabanel, and also a hard worker) —devoting him- 
self to the life around him, as he finds it among 
Breton peasants—has made great progress this last 
year. 

Boston claims: Charles Sprague Pearce, a young 
artist pupil of Bonnat) possessing a charming feel- 
ing for color and Italians. Henry Leland (pupil of 
Bonnat) devotes himself to portraiture, and bids fair 


to succeed in becoming a credit to his city. Mr. 
Pearce sends a large canvas to the Centennial. From 
Philadelphia there is Wylie already medalled. Swift, 


Moss, Knight, Bacon, W. H. Lippincott : the last as 
well as many others sends a very good specimen to 
the Centennial. 

There are several young ladies studying, among 
them a Miss Tompkins from Washington, and a Miss 
Carson from Philadelphia. Both are admitted to the 
Salon, a proof that the American young ladies are 
doing well. 

In concluding this letter, let me say to the reader 
that if they are patient we will take some walks 
together to the repositories of art treasures, and, 
when fatigued with looking, will seat ourselves in old 
worm-eaten (and beyond doubt famous) oaken 
chairs, perhaps a throne of some now skeleton queen, 
and pick out from dusty missals the histories of these 
dimmed beauties and those of the patient hands that 
fashioned them. We will drop in to the Conserva- 
tory of Music (a real conservatory), and listen to 
the competitions for the prize of Rome, —for the 
Conservatory gives a prize of Rome like the Beaux 
Arts. To the opera, also, —ah! and what perfection. 
You shall see such a mise en scene that the eyes of 
America have never looked upon, out of the Old 
World. 

Apropos to the opera, there is a new star arisen tO 
the galaxy of composers—M. Guiraud, a prix 
Rome ; his opera, ‘‘Piccolino,” is being produced 
and having great success ; his melodies are compared 
to Verdi’s. And Verdi! he is conducting the repe- 
titions of his new opera ‘‘ Aida,” being brought out 
for the first time in Paris. The doors were closed ; 
no one admitted, not even the family of the director. 
At the conclusion of each act the musicians gave the 
composer an enthusiastic ovation. ‘‘Aida” is con- 
sidered one of the finest of the beautiful works of this 
maestro. — Outremer. 

Paris, 1876. 























